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PREFACE 



The members of the Church of England justly 
boast of their Liturgy, and affirm that no Serrice 
has a greater tendency to answer the purposes of 
Public Worship. It is, however, certain that this 
tendency is very much strengthened by means of 
a good delivery. But that our admirable ritual 
is not thus enforced so frequently as it ought, is a 
complaint which has been long heard even among 
the sincere and zealous friends of the Established 
Church, and which has now been brought pro- 
minently into public notice. It may therefore 
be useful, especially to the candidates for the sacred 
office, as well as to those who have been recently 
admitted into it, to enumerate the faults which 
most commonly prevail, to mention the causes 
to which those defects may be reasonably ascribed, 
and to suggest some means of removing them. 
The student, thus instructed, may be induced to 
pay more attention to the manner of officiating ; 
so that he may individually vindicate the profes- 
sion from reproach, and, through the divine bless- 
ing, his ministering may powerfully support the 
cause of true religion. 
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But here an objection will be urged by the ad- 
vocates for intoning the Service. They state tHat 
a large portion of it is devotional^ and that a plain- 
tive monotone is best suited for expressing prayer. 
Undoubtedly a mournful modulation is very agree- 
able to many auditors ; still, a constant monotony 
is apt to become wearisome and soporific; and 
when accompanied, as it very frequently is, by 
a rapid, indistinct utterance, tiie reader is un- 
intelligible to the distant portion of the con- 
gregation. But though intoning may be suitable 
to the Prayers, all parties admit that, in con- 
formity with the directions of the Rubric, 
the Lessons, Episdes, and Gospels must be 
read. The same autiiority also requires that the 
Sentences at the beginning of the Service should 
be *'read witii a loud voice." The subsequent 
Exhortation and Confession are to be ^^said." 
There may be some doubt whether that word may 
not, as in some other places of the ritual, mean 
intoned. But as the Absolution is to be ''pro- 
nounced," and the Ten Commandments are to be 
'* rehearsed," there is surely sufficient reason for 
reading both the one and the other, and for expect- 
ing that a judicious delivery of those solemn parts 
of tiie Service may arrest tiie attention, and pro- 
mote the edification, of the hearers. 

Another objection requires to be noticed. It is 
asserted by some persons that to read the Prayers 
of the Liturgy in the manner best calculated to 
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convey the meaning and keep up the attention of 
the congregation, is preaching the Prayers. They 
say that the Minister is the mouth-piece of the con- 
gregation; and that the mere utterance of the 
words is sufficient, because Ahnighty God does not 
need to have their meaning enforced by the variety 
of manner and intonation which is adopted when 
a petition is addressed to a fellow mortal. This is 
true, but it is equally true that unless the congre- 
gation accompany the Minister's words with their 
hearts and minds, they do not render acceptable 
service. It is universally admitted that the con- 
stant repetition of the same form of words naturally . 
produces inattention on the hearers. This will be 
increased by a monotonous, unmeaning delivery ; 
whilst, on the contrary, a significant manner, 
varying according to the sentiment, is found to 
rouse the drowsy hearer, and to excite him to real 
and fervent devotion. 

These remarks may suffice to obviate some ob- 
jections which may be urged against the present 
work. In proceeding to enumerate some of the 
causes which produce an inefficient manner of 
performing the Church Service, may first be men- 
tioned the incorrect notion which many Clergymen 
entertain on the subject of public reading. They 
conceive that as everybody can read, it is not 
necessary to take previous care to qualify them- 
selves for the effective discharge of this part 
of their official duties. They themselves may 
a2 
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perfectly understand what they read ; bat they are 
little aware that to make the congregation^ espe- 
cially if it is numerous, hear and understand, is a 
task of considerable difficulty. Distinct and im- 
pressive reading is an accomplishment not usually 
attained without submitting to the methods by 
which superiority is commonly acquired in any of 
the arts and sciences. It is true indeed that some 
persons are better gifted than others for acquiring 
excellence; and with regard to reading, some 
naturally possess so much ease of utterance, so 
musical a voice, so correct an ear, that it seems as 
if they could not avoid reading well. But, allow- 
ing a few exceptions, it is certain that, in general, 
instruction, study, and practice are requisite for 
the acquisition of a discriminating and impressive 
delivery. It is likewise important to be remem- 
bered, that this acquirement can generally be 
attained only in the early part of life, when the 
ear is quick in perceiving, and the voice is capable 
of adopting, any suggested variations of tone. 

2. — A second erroneous opinion frequently pre- 
vails, that seriousness and piety are alone wanted ; 
and that if a Clergyman is earnest in the discharge 
of his duty, he cannot fail being an impressive 
reader of the Church Service. A serious and 
solemn manner is certainly indispensable; but 
when it is applied with little meaning and with no 
variation of manner to a Service so varied in its 
subjects, the congregation may be fully convinced 
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of the piety of the Minister, but the monotonous 
solemnity of voice will inevitably prevent emotion 
and produce drowsiness. And even if this heavi- 
ness of manner be avoided, still it sometimes 
happens that, either through defect of early in- 
struction, or entire inattention to the subject, a 
Clergyman, though possessing undoubted piety 
and considerable talents, may have acquired, in his 
mode of reading the Service, such a peculiarity 
as not unfrequently causes painful regret in the 
minds of the serious and devout hearers. 

S. — The fear of being thought affected or 
theatrical^ must be mentioned as a third cause which 
tends to produce inefficient readers. But though 
everything that savours of affectation is highly 
disgusting, stiU the dull and feeble, or the hurried 
and irreverent, manner is not less injurious in its 
effects on the congregation. If in the one case 
they are displeased with the Minister, in the other 
they become wearied with the Service. 

4. — ^A fourth cause why an indifferent manner of 
reading is prevalent in the Church may be found 
in the difficulty of retaining a good manner. To 
repeat the same words over and over again with- 
out insensibly falling into some improprieties, 
without acquiring peculiar tones and inflections, 
which either convey no meaning at all, or a wrong 
meaning, requires constant and close attention. 
Hence it happens that those parts of the Service 
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are generally recited best which occur least fre- 
quently ; hence the Lessons are commonly better 
read, and the Lord's Prayer worse read — more 
hurriedly and less reverently than any other part ; 
and hence the number of preachers possessing a 
good delivery is found to be much greater than 
that of good and impressive readers. Indeed, such 
is the effect of frequently repeating the same 
words, that the best readers need the utmost 
watchfulness, lest in the course of years they fall 
into strange peculiarities and improprieties; and 
happy is the man who has friends possessing the 
kindness, as well as the judgment, to point out these 
defects as they arise. Archbishop Whately justly 
observes (in his Khetoric, p. 810.) — " The diffi- 
culty of reading the Liturgy with spirit, and even 
with propriety, is something peculiar, on account 
of the inveterate and long-established faults to 
which almost every one's ears become familiar, so 
that such a delivery as would shock any one of 
moderate taste in any other composition, he will 
in this be likely to tolerate and even to practise." 

5. — A fifth and a very usual defect in the 
reading of young Clergymen is rapidity y and its 
natural consequence, indistinctness. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the smooth but quick delivery 
which is very audible and very agreeable in a room 
of common size, can with propriety be adopted in 
reading the Service in a Church which is of con- 
siderable dimensions, and is often very badly 
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constructed for public speaking. Louder tones are 
in such places absolutely necessary ; to maintain 
which, a more frequent respiration is required; 
and, to render the words audible at a distance, a 
slower enunciation must be adopted. Indeed, uni- 
versal experience teaches that it is not those whose 
voices are the loudest that are best understood 
by distant hearers, but those whose utterance is 
deliberate, distinct, and equable. Besides, it must 
be remembered that a rapid delivery is incom- 
patible with the solemnity of prayer, and therefore 
is wholly unsuited to the character of Public 
Worship. But whilst endeavouring to avoid the 
defect of rapidity, the student must not think that 
he has attained his object, merely by introducing 
very long pauses at the end of every sentence. 
He must be reminded that each sentence requires 
pauses of different lengths in various parts of it, 
besides the principal one at the conclusion, and 
that the length of those pauses must be propor- 
tioned to the general rate of utterance. 

6. — Some readers also, through their desire to 
avoid the faults of rapidity and indistinctness, 
fall into a drawling and whining manner — a 
defect to which the most zealous and most serious 
seem to be particularly exposed, and which makes 
the congregation inattentive and drowsy. 

7. — Others adopt a stately and pompous style. 
Its impropriety may not be striking when em- 
ployed in reading the sublime language of the 
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Prophets ; but it will be felt to be utterly unsuit- 
able in delivering the greater part of the Service, 
particularly in repeating the Confession that we 
are *' miserable sinners," in uttering supplications 
for mercy to penitent offenders, as well as in 
reciting the plain narratives of the Holy Scriptures. 
In fact, it is highly important to remember that 
one manner will not suit all parts of the Service. 
This remark naturally leads to the notice of 
another defect. 

8. — ^Among young readers (perhaps among 
many readers and preachers at every period of 
life), is the common defect of dropping the voice 
so much at the end of every sentence as to become 
inaudible even by those of the congregation who 
are near, or who are slightly deaf. This error 
often arises from a misinterpretation of the com- 
mon rule in reading, which directs that at the end 
of most sentences the voice should be lowered. 
Lowered it may be as to the place on the musical 
scale in relation to the note with which the sen- 
tence began ; but not always lowered in point of 
loudness and force. The last words are often the 
most important of all ; and instead of being 
uttered in an under tone and feeble manner, 
require the greatest distinctness, and sometimes 
energy. Observe the mode of managing the voice 
which nature dictates in private or public dis- 
cussions — ^the loudest and firmest tones will often 
be heard in pronouncing the concluding words. 
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The defect in question frequently arises likewise 
from neglecting to introduce sufficient pauses 
between the parts of a sentence^ in consequence 
of an erroneous notion that one inspiration must 
suffice for one sentence. Such readers draw in a 
full breathy commence in a loud vigorous tone^ 
run on at a rapid rate^ attending very little to 
punctuation^ however correct, and utterly regard- 
less of introducing additional pauses which may 
add clearness and strength to the meaning ; thus 
they proceed with tones becoming weaker and 
weaker, till the breath is exhausted, and the sen- 
tence ends wholly inaudible by most of the con- 
gregation. One method of remedying this defect, 
especially in the delivery of long sentences, is to 
search out a fit place for pausing and inhalation 
somewhere within a short distance of the end of 
the sentence. Recruited by a fresh supply of 
breath, the reader is enabled to conclude with dis- 
tinctness and suitable force, and not only so, but 
he will find he can effect it with much less fatigue 
to himself. In connection with this part of the 
subject, both readers and preachers should remem- 
ber the old rule : — " Take care of the end of 
the sentence: the beginning will take care of 
itself." 

9. — In endeavouring to avoid the fault of con- 
cluding sentences inaudibly, some readers Ml into 
an opposite error. They terminate almost every 
sentence with the upward slide of the voice, that 
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which suggests the idea that the sentence is incom- 
plete, and leads to the expectation that more must 
be added to complete it. This method may make 
the final words better heard^ but it does not effect 
this object without injury to the sense. A careM 
observation of the usual mode adopted in ordinary 
conversation certainly confirms the correctness of 
the general rule, that a simply declarative sentence 
terminates with the downward inflection. (See 
Rule 1, p. 10.) 

The defect last mentioned is often accompanied 
by a peculiar jerk of the voice, somewhat resem- 
bling what writers on elocution denominate the 
rising circumflex^ composed of the downward and 
rising inflection. It is used more especially when 
there is a wish to conclude with force and anima- 
tion, though there may not be any intention of con- 
veying an idea that antithesis is either expressed 
or implied. This peculiarity is very prevalent 
among the higher classes of society. Supposing, 
for instance, the following sentence were to be 
delivered in concluding a speech in Parliament : 
** In short, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the prosperity of the nation is closely connected 
with the present measure." To communicate 
some degree of energy to the passage, many 
of the speakers would pronounce the last word 
with a peculiar upward twist of the voice and 
a solemn declamatory tone — ^ with the present 
mhasiire ; whereas, in the ordinary mode of 
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delivery, the simple downward inflection would 
be given to the word * measure.' 

10. — The unvaried manner is a fault which may 
sometimes be observed in the delivery of those 
who are generally considered to be good readers. 
Their demeanour may be solemn and devout; 
their articulation clear and distinct ; their general 
style easy and unaffected ; but still they are dull 
and unimpressive, and consequently the hearers 
become drowsy and inattentive. This arises jfrom 
want of variety. The humble supplications of 
• the Litany, the ardent adoration of the Te Deum, 
the solemn injunctions of the Decalogue, the 
sublime prophecies of the Old Testament, the 
simple, unadorned narratives of the New — all 
are delivered in one unvaried manner. Many 
Clergymen, doubtless, adopt this uniformity upon 
principle, conceiving that the style of reading 
which accommodates itself to the subject, and 
which they would consider proper on all other 
occasions, is to be excluded from the Church, as 
unsuited to the solemnity of the place and the 
dignity of the sacred office. But it appears 
wholly inexplicable why that mode of delivery 
which is found on all other occasions to convey 
the meaning with perspicuity, and to affect the 
minds of the hearers in the most powerful manner, 
should be Vanished from the Church, where to 
excite the feelings is of the highest importance. 
Variety of subject forms an admirable characteristic 
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of our Liturgy ; and thatit requires a corresponding 
variety in the reading of the Minister^ appears to 
be most agreeable to the dictates of common sense. 
This opinion is confirmed by the fact that those 
readers are found to be most successful in keeping 
up the attention^ and exciting serious and dcTo- 
tional feelings^ who can best adapt the manner to 
the sentiment. To attain this art^ a happy combi- 
nation must concur of a clear head^ a feeling 
hearty and a considerable flexibility of voice. 
The best general rule is to study previously the 
sentiments which are to be delivered^ so as fully to 
understand the true meanings and then endeavour 
to suit the manner of delivery to the matter^ and 
occasionally to the character of the person whose 
words are recited. A disregard of this latter 
particular is often very offensive. What can be 
more so than to hear the language of the meek and 
lowly Jesus delivered in a stem^ pompous^ authori- 
tative tone ? '* In our Blessed Lord's discourses 
and instructions^" says Faley^ ^^ all was calmness. 
No emotions^ no violence, no agitation, when He 
delivered the most sublime affecting doctrines, and 
most comfortable or most terrifying predictions. 
The Prophets before Him fsdnted and sunk under 
the commimications which they received from 
above ; so strong was their impression, so xmequal 
was their strength ; but truths that overwhelmed 
the servants of God were familiar to His Son^ 
(Paley's Sermons, edited by E. Pajey, voL ii., 
p. 34.) The striking peculiarity in our Lord's 
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discourses and instructions should be carefully 
remembered by the Minister when he reads them 
to his flock. Everything that savours of pomposity 
or haughtiness of manner should be studiously 
avoided. Such a style is indeed unsuited to every 
part of the Service, but it is more especially dis- 
pleasing when adopted in reciting the words of 
our heavenly Master. The manner on such occa- 
sions should be particularly mild, tranquil^ and 
dignified. 

11. — But in studying to suit the manner to the 
sentiment, there is danger of being theatrical, of 
becoming either vehement and impassioned, or col- 
loquial and familiar. In reading a Scriptural 
narrative, in which sometimes a dramatic form is 
maintained, some of the Clergy adopt a striking 
difference of voice to suit the respective characters, 
and become actors rather than readers ; but it is to 
he remembered that reading is not acting : it may 
partake of some of its expression, but is more 
subdued. The great difficulty is to know where 
to draw the line between a sober, chastened 
adaptation of manner to subject, and animated 
dramatic recitation. Here discretion and right 
feeling alone can guide. 

12. — The student must also be warned against 
another common fault. Wishing to read feelingly 
and impressively, some persons will emphasize 
too much. The matchless simplicity of Scripture 
is frequently overlaid by too great an anxiety 
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to give weight and dignity. Whilst intending to 
be very impressive, the injudicious reader often 
produces a contrary eflFect By elaborately taking 
too much pains, he fails in the very object pro- 
posed. 

To the Clergyman who has been engaged a few 
years in his sacred office, it may appear unneces- 
sary to look over the Lessons which he is about to 
read in die Church. But though he may have a 
general recollection of their contents, and may be 
perfectly aware of what general manner will be 
best suited to the subject, still it frequently 
happens that a preparatory reading will recall the 
full meaning of many passages, which cannot be 
clearly conveyed to the hearers without consi- 
derable skill in the reader, and it will indeed 
sometimes suggest ideas which never occurred to 
him before. When such passages present them- 
selves unexpectedly, even the best readers often 
inadequately express the sentiment, and feel 
regret at having omitted a previous examination. 
I'he student will find himself much assisted by 
marking in his own Prayer Book and Bible 
with the requisite inflections and notations such 
parts in the Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons as 
require more than common care in the reading. 
A single inspection of those marked passages at any 
subsequent period will be sufficient to recall the 
whole to his recollection. Let him not, however, 
content himself with merely pencsinff the above- 
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mentioned parts of the Service ; but let him 
adopt the rule of always reading them aloud in 
private before he delivers them in the Church. He 
that is new to the profession should extend this 
previous study and practice to all parts of the 
Service. By study he will acquire clear notions 
of the general manner of delivery which is best 
suited to the respective portions, and of the parti- 
cular manner of reading by which the true meaning 
of particular passages may be rendered most clear 
and impressive ; and by recitation in private he 
will fix right habits so firmly as to be able to 
retain them with ease to himself, notwithstanding 
the tremor and nervous feeling which usually 
attend the novice in the discharge of public duties. 

In the student's endeavour to acquire a delivery 
suited to the subject, he will be much aided by 
adopting the plan recommended by Mr. Sheridan, 
father of the celebrated orator and dramatist, of 
delivering the Service from memory. This method 
will be attended with some difficulty at first, as 
they who have been always accustomed to the 
assistance of the book may lose their presence of 
mind when deprived of that aid, and not be able to 
repeat even what is perfectly roted in the memory, 
like persons accustomed to swim with the help of 
corks, who would immediately sink if they were 
deprived of them. Nay, I have known some 
Clergymen so exceedingly timid in this respect, 
that they never could venture to deliver even the 
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Lord's Prayer before the Sermon without having 
it written down. The way to get the better of such 
apprehension will be to practise it first in private 
family duties; and when they find they can perform 
it without difficulty they will be emboldened 
gradually to do the same in Public Worship 
also. But for their further security they may for 
some time (perhaps constantly y to prevent acci- 
dents), turn over the leaves of the Service as they 
advance, to have the passage before them which 
they are reciting, to which they may have recourse 
in case they should at any time find themselves at 
a loss. Every Clergyman will upon trial find that 
this change of mode will not only produce excel- 
lent effect on the congregation, but will be the 
source of a perpetual Aind of satisfaction to him- 
self. For as nothing can be more irksome than 
the drudgery and weariness arising jGrom going 
over continually one and the same settled Service, 
in the usual cold and mechanical way, so nothing can 
cause greater inward satisfaction than praying from 
the heart, as all must have felt who pray earnestly 
in their private devotions." Every one who has 
adopted the plan here suggested will have been 
sensible of its great advantages, and will most 
heartily concur in acknowledging the truth of the 
writer's concluding remarks. 

Having thus cautioned the student against 
various defects, and suggested to him various 
remedies, he may naturally ask by what means he 
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may discover the defects observable in his own 
mode of reading. The task of discovery is indeed 
difficult, but not insuperable, provided it be under- 
taken with a real desire of improvement. If a 
professed teacher of elocution, one of acknow- 
ledged eminence in his art, is wiiJiin reach, his 
opinion may be immediately obtained as to the 
existence of gross defects, as well as his aid 
in conquering them. Nor will a Clergyman who 
is earnest in his attempts at improvement allow a 
false and foolish pride to prevent him from seeking 
such aid. It has been eagerly sought at the 
commencement of their pastoral labours by many 
pious and eminent Divines, who have thereby 
acquired a skill in the management of the voice, 
a distinctness, and grace, and force of delivery, 
which have greatly contributed to extend the 
usefulness of their Ministry. If professional in- 
struction cannot be obtained, still the young 
Clergjrman may ascertain some facts for himself. 
He may easily discover whether his congregation 
consider his delivery too slow or too fast, too 
loud or too low ; whether in every part of the 
Service he is audible by all ; whether the aged in 
particular can hear the Lessons. But whether or 
not he is free from the other defects which have 
been enumerated, such as pompous, theatrical, dull, 
or laboured manner, it will not be so easy to ascer- 
tain the general opinion, as these are matters of 
taste, respecting which the judgments of his 

b 
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hearers will vary. Besides, few would choose to 
express their sentiments to the individual himself 
on these delicate points. Here the assistance of a 
judicious friend may be extremely useful. Nor 
will it be so difficult as may be imagined to find 
those who are competent to give a just opinion. 
For it is in reading as in other arts : a man may 
be a tolerably good judge of readings though a very 
indifferent reader himself : he may be able to give 
a very correct opinion respecting the style of others, 
as well as the effect likely to be produced on the 
generality of hearers. 

For the student's encouragement it must be 
added that if he diligently strives to improve his 
reading, he may be assured that improvement will 
follow. With regard even to those natural impedi- 
ments which are sometimes pleaded in excuse of 
an inefficient delivery of the Divine Service (such 
as an indifferent voice, an inarticulate utterance, 
an imperfect pronunciation of certain letters, &c.), 
the late Bishop Blomfield, distinguished both as a 
reader and a preacher, justly remarked that " no 
one can tell how much may be done in the way 
of improvement till he has tried all the various 
aids of advice, and practice, and careful study, 
with prayer for the assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit." It is readily admitted that rules cannot 
make a finished reader : to produce such a cha- 
racter there must be a rare combination of talent, 
feeling, and physical powers. But moderate capa- 
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bilides are the average lot; and these^ tlirough 
the wise constitution of our nature^ are in early 
life always improvable. It may^ therefore^ be 
affirmed with truth that to become a moderately 
good reader^ capable of delivering the Service 
in a solemn^ earnest^ and impressive manner^ is 
placed within the power of every young Clergy- 
man. 

A suggestion for diminishing the exhaustion 
produced by loud speaking, reading, and preaching 
has lately been brought into public notice, and is so 
very important that it ought to be made known to 
all who wish to acquire the best management of the 
voice. The suggestion is this: inhale through the 
nostrib instead of the mouth. The breath when 
drawn through the mouth absorbs the saliva, and 
renders the palate and fauces dry and clammy. 
This unpleasant effect is commonly felt on 
awaking in the morning by those who sleep with 
their mouths open, either through a cold in 
the head, peculiar position in bed, or through 
natural obstruction in the nostrils. In the case 
of the speaker, reader, or preacher, the dryness of 
the mouth renders more exertion necessary, and 
increases the fatigue. The cause of this fact was 
for many years not duly noticed, and there is 
reason to believe that the knowledge of it was the 
great secret, which became very profitable to a 
late eminent and successful teacher, who com- 
municated it only under solemn promise that it 
b2 
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would not be revealed. The following useful 
suggestions on this subject have been offered by 
Mr. Plumptre, who is now continuing in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, under the sanction of the Vice- 
Chancellor, a course of Lectures on ^' The 
Principles and Practice of Elocution." " You 
have merely to assume an erect, but perfectly easy, 
attitude, the head being slightly, but very slightly ^ 
thrown back, and then, through the nostrils and 
with closed lips, take the inspiration, and thus 
supply the lungs with the amount of air required. 
Do this easily and noiselessly, without the slightest 
apparent effort : for bear in mind that the per- 
fection of art is to conceal the appearance of all 
art The motto of the elocutionist should ever be, 
Ars celare artem. The best test that I can give 
you by which you may ascertain that your lungs 
have been properly filled with air is this : — you 
should feel the act of infUUion at the back as well 
as at the chest to the extremity of the ribs. I 
beg you to remember this, for it is one of the 
golden rules of Elocution." * 

* A still more decided step for supplying instmction in the 
manner of reading and preadiing has been taken at the sister 
University, tiieRev. Alex. J. D. jD'Orsey having been appointed 
to be Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and to fill 
a place in the tutorial staff as Lecturer in English and History. 
During the past year he has had under his instruction above fifty 
members of the University, to whom (as the authorities of the 
College have certified liieir belief) his lectures have been at once 
highly instructing and very useful, especially those on Public 
B^idmg and the Structure of the En^ish Language. It will be 
interesting to candidates for ordination to know that Mr. D'Orsey 
is now giving Lectures in London. — Dec. 1861. 
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Before concluding these prefatory observations^ 
it may be useful to call the student's attention to 
the following very important remarks from an 
eminent writer on Elocution : — 

*' In pronouncing the Liturgy with the pauses, 
accents (inflections), and emphasis recommended, 
there must be no apparent effort to produce effect, 
no appearance of being guided by art, nor indeed 
any consciousness of art, while the reader is in the 
actual performance of his duty : he must not then 
be balancing the inflection or weighing the em- 
phases, but lose sight of the means, and trust 
entirely to the improved habit he has acquired for 
securing the end. .... A very slavish obedience 
to any prescribed mode of reading is not needful ; 
and the truth is that as a large proportion of sen- 
tences may be modulated with strict propriety in 
more ways than one, a reader is scarcely master of 
his art who does not sometimes vary even from 
himself." — Smart It must, however, be carefully 
remembered that this remark is to be applied 
solely to the modulation — ^not to those principal 
inflections which are prescribed by the construc- 
tion of the sentence, and are therefore of a deter- 
minate character, and which cannot be changed 
without producing a change of meaning. 

As the works of several writers on Elocution 
have acquired a considerable circulation, the fol- 
lowing pages may fall into the hands of some 
readers who, being already well acquainted with 
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the system of notation adopted in this work^ will 
instantly understand all that the author intends. 
Even to such persons he trusts his notes may 
afford some advantage ; for though such persons 
may be very good readers, still they may not 
hitherto have examined the Liturgy with sufficient 
minuteness ; and having been accustomed to hear 
it £rom their infmcy, the true and full meaning of 
many passages may have been passed over without 
due consideration, and the different characters 
belonging to the different parts may, &om con- 
stant repetition, have escaped their notice. A 
reference to the notes will show them those in- 
stances which demand the Minister's peculiar care. 
Some readers may perhaps be unable to distinguish 
the difference of the inflections, or may find diffi«> 
culty in applying them according to the notation. 
To such the present work may still be useful by 
its suggestions respecting the pauses, and the 
general manner of delivery suited to the several 
parts of the Service. And even if they should 
not agree with the author in the propriety of 
some of the directions, still they cannot fail to be 
benefited by having been induced to enter upon a 
careful and minute examination of the English 
Liturgy ; concerning which a competent aud im- 
partial judge, a learned dissenter from our Church, 
has pronounced, that it is '^ a work almost uni- 
versally esteemed by the devout and pious of 
every denomination, and the greatest effort of the 
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Hefartnaiian, next to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the English language." * The pious 
Minister who takes the pains to institute a fair 
comparison between our Book of Common Prayer 
and the Liturgies from which it was compiled^ will 
be convinced that this is no exaggerated praise. 

Let^ then^ this acknowledged superiority of our 
Liturgy form a powerful motive for not debasing 
it by a feeble or careless delivery. Culpable 
indeed must be our indifference if we pronounce 
in a cold and lifeless manner this sublime Ritual, 
so admirably adapted to kindle in our own hearts 
a sacred flame, which may quickly be communi- 
cated to the hearts of our congregations. 

* See Dr. Adam Clarke's General Pre^Eice to his Edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, p. zxiT. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE SPEAKING 
VOICE. 

Before explaining the system of notation 
adopted in the following pages to represent the 
inflections of the speaking voice, it may be ne- 
cessary to notice some objections which may 
naturally arise. In doing so, let the original 
inventor, Mr. John Walker, the author of the 
*' Pronouncing Dictionary," be allowed to speak 
for himself. *^It may perhaps be objected that 
an attention to the inflections of the voice 
when marked upon paper will be apt to em- 
barrass the reader, whose mind ought to be 
entirely occupied by the sense of what he is read- 
ing. A similar objection might be made against 
punctuation, the utility of which is, however, gene- 
rally admitted. The truth is that every novelty 
of plan is apt to perplex ; and if we have learned 
an art in an imperfect manner, the means of faci- 
litating a more perfect acquisition of it will at first 
retard our progress. This system of inflections is 
not intended for those who already read well. 
What help do they need who are sufficiently per- 
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feet ? It is to him who is desirous of improving 
his delivery — ^to him who is in doubt as to the 
most eflfectual method of convejdng the meaning 
of a passage^ that this assistance is recommended ; 
and it may with confidence be asserted, that if 
such a one will bestow half the time to acquire the 
knowledge of these inflections, which is usually 
spent in learning the gamut, he will have no 
reason to repent of his labour." 

If the student is gifted with a tolerably good 
ear, enabling him to perceive, and readily to imi- 
tate the difference of speaking sounds, he will find 
little difficulty in the system. His first attempts 
to follow the notation may appear stiff and 
awkward ; but a little practice will remove 
these defects, and will give ease, smoothness^ 
and harmony. 

It is necessary to premise that no clear judgment 
can be formed of the several examples respecting 
inflections except by pronouncing them aloud; 
silent reading will not answer the purpose. 

The voice when in the act of speaking may be 
observed to be constantly moving upward or down- 
ward through a certain number of notes on the 
musical scale. These ascents and descents are 
called the upward and downward inflections or 
slides. The upward inflection is denoted by the 
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mark used to represent the acute accent ( '), and 

the downward inflection by the grave accent (^). 

The difference of the two inflections will be 

perceived on pronouncing aloud the following 

sentence : 

feloquence slnimates. 

The voice appears to slide upwards over three 
notes in saying eloquence, and to slide down again 
over three notes in animates. This will become 
very apparent if the words are uttered distinctly 
and deliberately, without any sudden jerk or 
violent effort. The trial does not require forcible 
utterance ; for inflection is not emphasis : inflection 
means the upward or downward slide of the voice; 
whereas emphasis, according to the common accep- 
tation of the term, refers to the degree of force 
which accompanies the utterance of inflection. 
The primary uses of the inflections are to imply 
either continuation or completion of the meaning 
of a sentence. The upward inflection suggests the 
idea that the speaker has not finished the sentence, 
and the downward inflection generally implies that 
he has. These inflections are, however, used in 
other parts of sentences for marking antithesis, and 
for other purposes to which the attention of the 
reader will be directed when they occur in the 

following notes. 

b2 
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In order to acquire a facility in applying the 
inflections so as to be able to read fluently accord- 
ing to the notation^ the student should accustom 
himself to repeat a succession of detached words 
(the list of words in the Appendix to this work 
will answer his purpose), first pronouncing each 
word with the upward, then with the downward 
inflection : then with the downward and upward 
alternately, &c. This plan is suggested by Mr. 
Smart ; and his remarks on the subject are so just, 
that I beg leave to present them to my readers ; 
at the same time strongly recommending the 
ingenious publication from which they are bor- 
rowed, " The Theory and Practice of Elocution," 
as a most useful manual : " Let it be the student's 
object to acquire the power of uttering one or 
other of the inflections at pleasure. This will at 
first be attended with no slight difficulty : though 
determined perhaps to use the downward inflec- 
tion, the idea of continuation will prevail, and 
cause him to use the other in spite of himself; 
being sensible of his failure, he will make a 
second trial, and probably imagine, because he 
has pronounced the word in a lower or softer 
tone, that he has altered the inflection : this how- 
ever does not necessarily follow; for the same 
inflection may be pitched very high or very low. 
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and it may be uttered very gently or very forcibly. 
To avoid these mistakes^ use the following form 
of a question as a test: ^ Did I say str&nge or 
strdnge ? ' (or whatever may be the word respect- 
ing the inflection with which it is uttered a doubt 
may arise.) By this he will be instinctively 
impelled to utter the word^ first with an upward^ 
then with a downward slide^ and to know^ by 
comparison, in which manner he had previously 
uttered it. After some time the ear will become 
£uniliar with the slides, and the test may be laid 
aside. Having them now entirely at command, 
he must exercise his voice in carrying them, as 
far as possible, &om one extreme to the other, 
something in the manner of a singer running the 
gamut from low to high, and from high to low. 
Let him also vary their motion, making them 
sometimes rapid and sometimes slow. Such an 
exercise on detached words will probably be 
thought a little ridiculous, but the student may 
rest confident of its utility. It will not only give 
him a clear feeling of the tones he ought to use, 
but will add flexibility to his voice, and remove 
from it any unpleasant monotony : for what is 
called a monotonous voice is not, in fact, a voice 
that never gets above or below one musical key, 
but which is incapable of taking a sufficient com- 
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pass in its inflections." (See Smart's Practice of 
Elocution, p. 7.) 

Eren in calm conversation the inflections may 
be perceived upon the accented syllable of the 
most important words, and immediately before 
pauses. They are generally rendered very per- 
ceptible when contradistinction is expressed, and 
still more so when it is implied; for then the 
speaker gives emphasis, or particular stress, to 
some particular word or words, and frequently 
accompanies it by a peculiar combination of the 
two inflections upon the same syllable, which 
combination is denominated the circumflex. 

The inflections will be more or less distinguish- 
able according to the nature and degree of passion 
that is thrown into the discourse. In slow and 
distinct speaking or reading, they will become 
clearly observable : so that it is possible, by aid 
of the notation used in the present system, to 
describe accurately not only the inflections on the 
principal words, but every inflection that is adopted 
by a deliberate speaker. Thus in reading slowly 
the following sentence, the inflections would by 
most persons be thus arranged : 
M6duUtion-in speaking dfes6rves-our-att^ntion. 

But though it is possible to mark all the inflec- 
tions adopted by a deliberate speaker, yet it would 
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be highly absurd to prescribe what all of them 
ought to be ; because the management of them is 
seldom so fixed and determinate^ especially in 
long sentences, as to prevent good speakers from 
differing from each other, though each might con- 
vey the intended meaning with clearness and 
force. Still, however, something important may 
be accomplished. The principal inflections — •.«., 
those which are applied to the most important 
words, may be marked, because as they are dis- 
tinguished either by some degree of emphasis, or 
at least by making the less important words subor- 
dinate to them, a nearly general agreement will 
prevail respecting them. Considerable uniformity 
will also exist with regard to those inflections 
which are given to the words immediately pre- 
ceding the principal pauses. It is likewise to be 
remarked that the inflections thus circumstanced, 
as well as those on the most important words, are 
easily distinguished in the public reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the Liturgy. This facility 
arises partly from the deliberate manner which is 
required in the delivery of those compositions, and 
partly from their abounding in short sentences and 
strong language. 

But here an objection may probably be urged : 
if, as already stated, a general agreement prevails 
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respecting the principal inflections used to convey 
the meaning of a sentence^ why is instruction on 
this point required in reading the Liturgy ? It is 
required to counteract the Common effects pro- 
duced by repetition of the same words. However 
careful a Clergyman may have been at the begin- 
ning of his Ministry to ascertain the true meaning 
of what he may have to deliver, and the best 
method of conveying that meaning to the hearers, 
still, by frequent repetition of the same Service, 
he will almost inevitably fall into a mannerism. 
There will be great danger of his becoming 
unmeaning. Whining cadences will be intro- 
duced, emphasis will be laid on the wrong words, 
or accompanied with wrong inflections. 

The following notes selected from a larger work 
published many years ago, are offered to the 
younger Clergy and the candidates for Holy 
Orders as a manual which may serve not only to 
guard them against the too common result arising 
from the repetition of the Church Service, but 
may also help to solve doubts as to the best mode 
of reading any familiar passage so as to convey the 
meaning with the greatest clearness and force. 

The preceding explanation it is hoped will 
enable most readers to understand the application 
of the inflections used in the following work. But 
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for the benefit of those who have not studied the 
subject of elocution, and who may desire to know 
something of what has been written on it, a selec- 
tion is subjoined of the principal Kules recom- 
mended by the best authors, and founded on a 
careful observation of the usage of the most 
eminent readers and speakers. 



A SELECTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
RULES IN READING. 

Rule I. — ^A simply declaratiye sentence re- 
quires the upward inflection^ and frequently a 
slight pause^ at the end of the words or phrases 
which form the subject of the verb. The down- 
ward inflection is required at the close : e.g.y 

1. Modulation in speaking' deserves our atten- 
tion. 

2. The predominance of a favourite study* 
aflects all the subordinate operations of the in- 
tellect. 

8. To be ever active in laudable pursuits' is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a man of merit. 

Rule II. — Sentences which follow in the same 
train of thought^ are connected by the upward in- 
flection: e,g.y 

1. Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days. 

2. Two are better than one : because they have 
a good reward for their labour. 

3. My son^ be wise and make thy heart gl&d ; 
that I may answer him that reproveth me. 

4. Feed me with food conv^nient-for-me ; lest 
I be full and deny Thee, and say, who is the Lord? 

Rule III. — A negative sentence or member of 

a sentence, opposed to an affirmative sentence or 
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member of a sentence, expressed or implied, gene- 
rally ends with the upward inflection : e.g.y 

1. The region beyond the grave is not a 
solitary-land. There your fathers are, and thither 
shall every other friend follow you. 

2. The fated flash not always falls upon the head 
of guilt, 

Kule IV. — ^A question beginning with a verb 
commonly ends with the upward inflection : e,g., 

1. Is the weather f&vourable ? 

2, Would you make your homage most agree- 
ably? would you render your services most 
acceptable ? Offer unto God thslnksgiving. 

Rule V. — ^A question asked by means of a 
pronoun or adverb, commonly ends with the doum- 
ward inflection : e.g., 

1. Which is the letter ? where is the mjbi ? 

Rule VI. — ^When interrogative sentences are 
connected by the disjunctive ^or,' expressed or 
implied, the questions that precede the ^or' end 
with the upward inflection, and those that follow, 
with the dotonward : e.g.^ 

1. Are you toiling for fame, or labouring to 
heap up a f5rtune ? 

2. Do the perfections of the Almighty lie dor- 
mant ? Does he possess them as if he possessed 
them not? Are they not rather in continual 
Exercise ? 

Rule VII. — Interrogative sentences, joined by 
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lit£r cim^mmeim ' &£^' expreffied or TnajiBftfl, end 

L Sbxnild tiiese cTedoIoiiis Trrfidftk^ after «T1^ l^e 
in i3ae li^cL sod die psreitezided rerdlslian. all a 
^libtk — irom b&lieTizt^ ^ w3iat Lanm woold exissie f 
W^nsld it rfffwifT prinnfs lame trnxmicaJ, cr sob- 
jeds mart TmgoremEbk ? — die ndi more TPWiilffftly 
or liifi; poor XDore disordezly? Woisld it ^y^^V^ 
wQEse paa^srtz €r diildnea^ ImfhuHis or wrneSy 
iiurrtifirff AT flerwaaatey fncDdg or neigiiboiirs ? 

Esle % ILL-^uppficatinry jynte nc icB vs&iD^ 
trifiMTtgtp wiA Ae yrJ injection: e^^ 
Ktf me ! hear my snpfpHririfiPfv. 

Rule IX. — ^llhe dowiiwiid inflection is used to 
gire dititazketzies azid fbice in tlie ommeiaticHi of 
pirticialazs: e^.^ 

Xlie dfsBcziplicm of tiiis aHegaxr (of Sn and. 
Bt^l^ in iLe Seomd Book cf ^ Paradise Lost ^) is 
ISksrwmi t€tj strong, and foil of siddime ideas : 
— tike figure erf* Dea^ the regal crown upon lais 
htmi, ^THK aaenaoe of ^'"t^^Wj his adTancing to the 
cDSBilat, the cry at his birth — ore drcsmstanoes 
tuo XK>hle to he pased OTcr in silenoe, and ex- 
tresxkdy siiitahle to the king of terrors. — Jiddisom^ 

Riale X- — ^The upward inflection is oommonly 
raitd ^ the end of the pennllimate member of a 
aoEtence, or Focoefifikni iA ftentenoes^ to prepare for 

the oooclQacm: e^., 

Watdti ye, stand &5t in the fiith^ qmt you like 

men, be strong. 

UTTEETEXISG CLAUSES. 

XstHT^emiig daases are of two ants; one is 
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called the modifying clause^ and the other the 

parenthesis, 

A modifying clause qualifies or affects the 

meaning of the sentence : e.g.y 

*^A man^ conspicuous in a high station^ toho 
multiplies hopes that he may multiply dependents, 
may be considered as a beast of prey." 

Rule XI. — ^Modifying clauses^ adverbial phrases, 
words or phrases in opposition, the case absolute, 
are separated by short pauses, and, the reader 
having availed himself, if requisite, of the ad- 
vantage of taking breath, are commenced in a 
lower voice than the preceding part of the sen- 
tence ; the voice must afterwards rise gradually to 
the end of the clause, phrase, or case absolute. 

THE PARENTHESIS. 

A parenthesis is a member which does not affect 
the construction of the sentence within which it 
is inserted. 

Kule XII. — A parenthesis requires to be pro- 
nounced with a depression of voice, and somewhat 
fiister than the rest of the sentence, with a pause 
before and after it : e.g., 

1. If there's a power above us — 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works)— he must delight in virtue. 

ft. Ejiow ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them 
that know Uie l&w) that the law hath dominion 
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over a maa as long as he liveth? (Bomans 
vii. 1.) 

3. Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought them without violence ; (for they feared 
the people lest they should have been st5ned:) 
and when they had brought them, they set them 
before the counciL (Acts y. 26, 27.) 

Kule XIII. — ^A cadence at the end of a para- 
graph is formed by beginning the concluding 
sentence in a lower voice, and sometimes with a 
more deliberate utterance, than have been adopted 
in the preceding sentences, and by introducing 
an harmonious alternation of inflections, gradually 
lowering : 

Ex. — ^The immortality of the soul is the basis of 
morality, and the source of all the pleasing hopes, 
and secret joys, that can arise in the h^art' of a 
reasonable creature. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis, when applied to speech, means 
marking by any very considerable alteration of 
the voice either a word or phrase as more impor- 
tant than other parts of a sentence^ or such words 
or phrases as are assimilated to or contrasted with 
each other. Emphasis may be effected in several 
ways : by more forcible, and, in general, by 
louder utterance ; by variation of inflection ; and 
by a combination of any two or of all of these 
variations. In the application of the preceding 
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several species of emphasis^ the following varieties 
require principal attention : — 

Rule XIV. — The Objective Emphoiis, or em- 
phasis of sense^ i.e., the stress of the voice by which 
proportionate importance is given to the word or 
words conveying the substantive matter or leading 
object of the sentence; as 'I am desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the nature of man.* 
That is to say^ ' the nature of man is a subject to 
which I am desirous of directing some inquiry ;' 
an idea which may be expressed either with 
reference to some other subject, or without any 
such reference whatever ; in which latter case no 
antithesis is either expressed or implied ; and the 
simple emphasis of import is conveyed by an 
increased stress of voice thrown upon the inflec- 
tions which would be employed in pronouncing 
the compound name of that object, namely * The 
n&ture of m^.' The emphasis might be 
strengthened, if requisite, by slower utterance. 

Rule XV. — ^When a pronoun is followed by 

a relative which modifies it, the pronoun becomes 

emphatic: e.g.. 

He cannot exalt his thoughts to anything great 
or noble, who only believes that after a short turn 
on the sta^e of the world he is to sink into obli- 
vion, and lose all consciousness for ever. 
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Even if the relative is not expressed^ the pre- 
ceding pronoun is emphatic : e.g.y 

Defend tw, thy humble servants — i.e, (who are 
thy humble servants.) — may obtain of TheCy 
(who art) the God of all mercy. — (Collect for Ash 
Wednesday.) 

Rule XVI. — Antithetic Emphasis is that charac- 
teristic stress and inflection of the voice by which 
the opposition between two ideas^ or parts of a 
compound idea^ is pointed out^ and emphatically 
impressed on the mind. The antithesis may be 
either expressed or implied. 

Of the direct or expressed antithesis we have 

an illustration in the following sentence : 

^^ It is not with the nature of man-that-I-am- 
desirous-of-becoming-acquainted, but with the 
nature of Gdd;^* 

in which man and God are the emphatically anti- 
thetic words ; the former is pronounced with the 
upward or suspensive slide, carried in a conti- 
nuative tone over the rest of the member ; 
and the latter with the downward or conclusive 
slide. 

"VVhen there are several contrasted parts, all of 
which are " expressed, emphatic force, though 
admissible in the pronunciation, is not always 
required. The meaning will be clearly conveyed 
if the opposed words receive opposite inflections : 
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Ex. — Extended Empire, like expanded gold^ 
exchanges solid strength for feeble splendour. 

In this sentence^ the application of much or of 
little stress will be a matter of indifference, pro- 
vided that the inflections be properly arranged. 

Rule XVII. — Implied Antithesis. Let the 
preceding passage, ^I am desirous,' &c., be re- 
quoted with an emphasis on the word ^ nature ' 
only, and that emphasis be expressed by a forcible 
downward inflection, in which a little of the 
upward slide is heard before the descent of 
the voice : e.g., 

I am desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
ndture of man — 

the words have changed, to a certain degree, their 
signification ; an antithesis is implied, and the in- 
terpretation becomes, 

**It is not the history — the ybrm — complexion, 
or any other particular incident relative to man, 
but his general nature, his physical and moral 
attributes, that I am desirous of knowing." — 
(Mees^s Cyclopcedia.) 

When the inflections are used in cases of implied 
antithesis, they may be distinguished by the names 
of the Suspensive and of the Strong Emphasis ; 
and the following rules respecting the application 
of them demand particular notice. 

Rule XVIII. — The Suspensive Emphasis ex- 
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pressed by the upward inflection, declares posi- 
tively, but leaves doubtful whether the implied 
antithesis is included or not. 

Ex. — ^I would not treat a cfo^-ill. 
This is a positive declaration ; but whether I could 
ill-treat other animals (the implied antithesis), is 
left doubtful. 

Kule XIX. — The Strong Emphasis, expressed 
by the doumtoard inflection, declares positively, 
and at the same time either includes or e^rcludes 
the implied antithesis : e.g., 

1. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an 
indifferent constitution; that is, not only a com- 
mon constitution, but even an indifferent one. 

Here the implied antithesis is mcluded; for 
exercise and temperance would strengthen a com- 
mon constitution, as well as an indifferent one. 

2. He requires a vdluntary service. 

Here the implied antithesis (not an involuntary 

service) is ea:cluded. 

''These two emphatic inflections are seldom 
simple slides, but are generally circumflexed ; at 
least are always liable to be so ; that is to say, a 
little of the opposite slide is heard before they are 
carried upward or downward." — Smart. 

These peculiar turns of the voice abound in 
conversation; scarcely a sentence in animated 
speaking passes without them. And they consti- 
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tute a material distinction between the common 
mode of reading and that more significant mode 
which conveys the meaning with increased clear- 
ness and force. 

Bule XX. — When great earnestness is in- 
tended to be expressed, several successive words, 
even some that are otherwise insignificant, may 
receive considerable stress. This is styled General 
Emphasis. Thus in the following sentence : 

1. The very man whom he had loaded with 
favours was the first to accuse him — 

a stress upon the word man will give consi- 
derable force to the sentence — the very man, &c. 
If, besides the stress on this word, we give one to 
the word very, the force will be considerably in- 
creased — the very man, &c. But if we likewise 
give a stress to the word the, the emphasis will 
then attain its utmost pitch, and be emphatic in 
the superlative degree — 

The very man whom he had loaded with 
favours was the first to accuse him. 

2. Why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 

TRANSPOSITION OF ACCENT. 

Rule XXI. — A transposition of accent is re- 
quired when two words which have a sameness in 
part of their formation are intended to be opposed 
to each other in sense : e.y., 



> 
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1. What is done cannot be undone. 

2. There is a material difference between giving 
andybrgiving. 

3. Are not my ways ^qual ? are not your ways 
unequal ? 

THE CONTINUATIVE INFLECTION. 

Rule XXII. — When a word or phrase is pre- 
understood as the subject of what is spoken of» or 
has actually been mentioned before, and is re- 
peated in connection with a &esh idea, such word 
or phrase is included Tinder the inflection of the 
preceding word, gradually ascending or descend- 
ing, and becoming more and more feeble : e.g.y 

1. Must we in your person crotr«-the-author- 
of-the-public-calamities, or must we desirdy-hiwu 

In this sentence 'the author of the public 
calamities ' is pre-imderstood as the person to be 
spoken of; whilst the principal object of the sen- 
tence is to propose the alternative of crowning 
or of destroying him. The stAspensive slide on 
' crown ' would be extended over the subse- 
quent phrase, ' the author of the public calami- 
ties,' but becoming gradually higher and feebler. 
If the delivery is required to be very forcible, a 
pause may be introduced after the word ' crown^ 
and the inflections on the words ' author,' * public,' 
and ' calamities ' might become distinctly per- 
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ceptible as repetitions of the principal inflection^ 
though in a weaker and higher note. 

2. Jonathan loved David as his own soul. And 
Jonathan made a cdvenant-with-DaLYid, because-he' 
loved-him-as-his-own-soul. 

Here the rule is exemplified both after the 
word ^ covenant ' and after * because ; ' the phrase 
which follows each of these words has been men- 
tioned before, and therefore is included under the 
preceding inflection; in the one case gradually 
ascending, in the other gradually descending and 
becoming more feeble. 

3. Ahab said unto him, Art thou he that 
troubleth Israel? And he answered, /'-have- 
not-troubled-Israel ; but tkdu and thy father's 
hduse. 

" One very great feature of significant reading, 
probably the greatest, is the distinguishing of 
primary information from what is pre-understood, 
and therefore secondary. The subjects of dis- 
course when once introduced, go along with the 
mind continually; and it betrays inattention, or 
incapacity to follow it, or, at least, a very bad 
habit which prevents the reader from showing 
outwardly that he follows it, when he makes no 
distinction between the words and phrases that 
refer to those objects, and such as bring the hearer 
acquainted with something new." — Smart. 
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Additional Rule respecting Pauses. 
Rule XXIII. — 1. A pause may be made after a 
nominative even when it consists of only one word, 
if it is an important word, and requires to be par- 
ticularly observed : e.g,^ 

The fool' hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Discretion' does not always show itself in words, 
but in all the circumstances of action. 

2. Generally pause after contrasted words. 

3. An emphatic word admits a pause after it, 
sometimes before it, proportioned to its degree of 
importance. 

4. A pause after the conjunctions ybr, though ^ 
but, &c., draws attention to what follows. 



THE ORDER FOR MORNING PRAYER. 

THE SENTENCES. 

The reader is recommended to begin the Ser- 
vice by speaking rather under the common level 
of his voice than above it. The voice will natu- 
rally and easily slide into a higher key when he 
wishes to speak louder ; but it is difficult to bring 
it down if it is pitched too high at first. 

The sentence which the Minister selects for 
commencing the Service is generally rendered 
inaudible by the noise which tie rising of the 
congregation produces. This is a sufficient reason 
for reading more than one of these introductory 
sentences. As he proceeds he will gradually be 
able to practise the well-known rule of addressing 
the most distant members of the congregation, 
when, supposing he possesses sufficient physical 
powers, he will naturally and instinctively become 
loud enough for them to hear. A slow and distinct 
utterance will greatly assist him in attaining his 
object. 

An early writer on the Church Services justly 
observes that " the Sentences, the Exhortation, the 
Absolution, and those parts of the Liturgy which 
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are addressed to the people only, oiight to be 
uttered in quite a different manner from that which 
suits the Confession, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
other parts of the public ritual which are addressed 
to God. The voice must be so managed as plainly 
to signify so marked a distinction that even the 
most heedless people may Tinderstand when the 
Minister speaks to them, and when to their 
Maker." — Dr. Bennett's Paraphrase, 

In delivering the Sentences, the reader should 
remember that every one of them (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps^ of the third and ninth) ought to end 
with the downward inflection, which implies that 
the meaning is complete. Many Clergymen 
scarcely ever adopt it in reading the conclusion 
of a sentence, though in speaking they employ it 
quite in accordance with the usage of society, on 
which usage the rules of writers on elocution are 
founded. (See Rule I.) 

When the wicked man, &c.] — The antithetic 
construction adopted in this sentence requires con- 
siderable care in the application of the inflections 
and pauses, in order to convey the meaning with 
clearness. * When the wicked m&n' tumeth away 
from the wickedness-that-he-hath-committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive.' 
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To the Lord our God, &c.] In this sentence 
another instance occurs (according to Rule XXII.) 
of an inflection being continued over several 
words. On the repetition of the words * the Lord 
our God,* in the second member of this compound 
sentence, they pass under the inflection given to 
the word * voice ;' thus : ^ Neither have we obeyed 
the v6ice-of-the-Lord-our-God, to walk in his 
laws which he set before us.' 

The termination ed in the past tenses and parti- 
ciples is in general distinctly sounded in reading 
the Holy Scriptures and the Church Services. 
The practice is supposed to be one means of form- 
ing a dignified distinction between the language 
used in divine worship and that of ordinary con- 
versation. Besides, as the antiquated terminations 
est and eth must be retained, consistency requires 
that ed should be retained. The exception, 
according to Walker and other writers, is when 
ed is preceded by a vowel : thus they recommend 
its suppression in justified, glorified, buried, &c. 
This exception is admitted for the evident purpose 
of preventing the hiatus of the vowels. For this 
reason the exception should extend to verbs ending 
with y or to, when those letters are sounded as 
vowels or dipthongs : as in strayed, obeyed,Jlou)ed, 
sowed, owed, viewed, renewed. It must, however. 
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be noticed that if the accent does not immediately 
precede the w, that letter seems to acquire the 
power of a consonant : thus in the word hallowed, 
in the Lord's Prayer, the general ear seems to 
require that it should be pronounced hallo-wedy 
which forms a very smooth trisyllable, very easy 
to be pronounced when followed by a pause, or 
by a word that receives an accent, as is the case 
in the Prayer — * hallowed b^ thy nslme.' 

Enter-not into judgment, &c.] — Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. T. Sheridan's remarks, this sentence is 
still frequently read thus : * Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant y O Lord' — the conclusion 
naturally to be expected would be, * but enter into 
judgment with those who are woMhy-servants.' 
The writer's subsequent comment is excellent : 
^^ Enter not into judgment, i.e., the severity of 
judgment, with thy servant; for in <Ay-sight, 
which is all-piercing and can spy the smallest 
blemishes, shall nd man living be justified — ^no 
man on earth ; no, not the best, shall be found per- 
fect, or suf&ciently pure to stand the examination 
of purity itself." 

— ^he is faithful and just, &c.] — ^In reading the 
second member of the concluding sentence the 
practice is sometimes adopted of substituting the 
word * God ' for * He.' This . appears to be a 
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violation, if not of the letter, at least of the spirit 
of the 14th Canon. As there is no antecedent to 
' He,' the sentence may be used with most pro- 
priety after one of the preceding sentences in 
which the word ' God, Lord, or Father ' occurs. 

THE EXHORTATION. 

When the Exhortation and other parts of the 
Service addressed to the congregation are delivered 
with no more reference to the Book than is re- 
quired to prevent hesitation, the manner of the 
Minister generally becomes much more natural, 
easy, animated, and impressive. 

Dearly beloved brethren.] — If the downward 
inflection is adopted in pronouncing * brethren,* 
followed by a considerable pause, the address 
would imply, ^ Dearly beloved brethren, give me 
your attention,* or something to that eflfect. Such 
a mode of commencing a solenm address is adopted 
in our courts of judicature ; and it may likewise 
be observed in those highly-finished specimens of 
elegant and dignified reading which are now heard 
from the throne. 

The introductory Sentences are examples of the 
* sundry places in which the Scripture moveth us to 
acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and 
wickedness before the face of Almighty God, with a 
lowly, penitent and obedient heart.' All this might 
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refer to private worship. But the Exhortation pro- 
ceeds to add that ' we ought most chiefly so to do,* 
i.e., to confess, when we assemble and meet together 
for public worship. At first sight the words ' be- 
fore the face of Almighty God * may appear to 
signify the more immediate presence of the Deity 
in ptiblic worship, and therefore to require strong 
emphasis. This meaning, however, cannot be in- 
tended ; for the duty of 2i public acknowledgment is 
reserved for notice in the following sentence : * Al- 
though we ought at all times to acknowledge our 
sins before God, yet ought we most chiefly so to 
do, when we assemble and meet together,'* &c. 
Therefore the expression ' before the face of Al- 
mighty God ' signifies no more than * before 
Almighty God ' — Iv&inov Qtov — and refers to con- 
fession in our private devotions. 

The climax in the subsequent words, ' an hum- 
ble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart,* requires 
a progressive increase of force to be used in 
pronouncing them. And in the clause which 
follows, the meaning requires that the inflection 
on forgiveness should be carried over the three 
succeeding words, thus : * forgiveness-of-the- 
same,* pronouncing them as if they formed only 
one word. 

— ^by his'* infinite goodness and mercy ^ — " These 
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words," as Sheridan jusdy observes, *^ lose much 
of their force by the usual manner of repeating 
them, viz. *by his infinite goodness and mercy' : • 
whereas by accenting the word * His ' strongly, 
and introducing a pause after it, we not only pay 
the proper reverence due to the Deity whenever 
He is mentioned, but there is superadded, by this 
means, a force to the word ^ infinite^ coming after 
the pause, which can alone make us have an ade- 
quate conception of those attributes in Him whose 
* mercy endureth for ever.' '* 

And although we ought at a^-times, humbly 
to acknowledge-our-sins* before God.] — A pause 
is often improperly introduced between ^ humbly 
to acknowledge ' and ' our sins before God.* 

— ^yet ought we most cA»e/?y-so-to-do.] — The 
important word ' chiefly ' should receive the prin- 
cipal stress, and its inflection be carried over the 
words *so-to-do,' thus excluding 'so* from the 
emphasis which some readers give to that word. 

— ^when we assemble and meet together, &c.] 
Sheridan observes that nothing is more frequent 
than to give the tone of a full stop at the end of 
the former part of the sentence, thus — ' yet ought 
we most chiefly so to do, when we assemble and 
meet together.' — What ! at any time ? in assem- 
blies of amusement and festivity ? No ; it is only 
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^ when we assemble and meet together to render 
thanks^' &c. 

In the latter part of the sentence^ a distinct 
enumeration is made of the several parts of which 
our Church Service is composed : — 1. * to render 
thanks for the great benefits which we have 
received at his hands,' ^.e., thanksgiving ; 2. ^ to 
set forth his most worthy praise/ especially by 
psalms and hymns; 3. to hear his most holy 
word,' in the Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels ; 
and 4. ^to ask those things which are requisite 
and necessary as well for the body as the soul,' by 
the prayers. The reader must be careful to 
render this enumeration perfectly distinct by the 
mode of delivery. 

Wherefore — I pray and beseech you.] — " This 
last word requires to be accented. The sentence 
implies, ^I pray and beseech all you, and each 
individual of you, here present, to accompany 
me," &c. — Sheridan. 

In the Prayer Book, a semicolon is inserted at 
the end of the Exhortation, so connecting it with 
the beginning of the Confession ; thus — * saying 
after me ; Almighty and most merciful Father,' 
&c. The change of posture on the part of the 
congregation which is here directed, necessarily 
causes some noise, and renders it expedient for 
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the Minister to introduce a considerable pause 
before he begins the Confession. It is therefore 
advisable to consider the sentence at the end of 
the Exhortation to be completely finished, the 
word * saying* to be used in its neuter sense, 
equivalent to ^speaking,' and to conclude the 
whole with the downward inflection on the word 
^ dfter.' This method appears preferable to that 
adopted by some readers, who make the long 
pause after the word ^ grace, ^ and as soon as all 
are kneeling, then proceed — ^ Saying &fter-me. 
Almighty and most merciful Father,' &c. 

To render the preceding remarks more clearly 
understood, the Exhortation is here subjoined : — 

Dearly beloved Brethren — ^the Scripture moveth 
us' in sundry places* to acknowledge and confess 
our manifold sins and wickedness ; and that we 
should not dissemble nor cloke-them ' before-the- 
face-of- Almighty-God' our heavenly-F&ther, but 
confess them* with an hiimble, 16wly, penitent, 
and obedient h^art ; to the end that we may 
obtain forgiveness-of-the-same' by his* infinite 
goodness and m^rcy. 

And* although we ought at ill- times humbly to 
acknowledge-our-sins* before God, yet ought we 
most chiefly-so-to-do* when we assemble and meet 
together* to render thanks for the great benefits 
that we have received at his hdnds ; to set forth 
his most wdrthy prdise ; to hear his most hdly 
word; and to ask those — things' which are requi- 
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site and necessary' as well for the body as the 
s5iiL 

Wherefore' I pray and beseech you, as many 
as are here present, to accompany me' with a 
pure hesbrt and hiimble voice* unto the throne of 
the heavenly gr&ce, saying after-me. 

A GEXEKAL CONFESSION. 

The transition from the Exhortation to the 
Confession may be marked by commencing in a 
lower tone and with a slower delivery, and adopt- 
ing in succession such a manner and such tones of 
voice as are suited to the humility of confession 
and the earnestness of supplication. Some pause 
should be made by the reader after each clause^ 
to allow sufficient time for the congregation to 
finish their repetitions. The adoption of this sug- 
gestion will, in a great degree, prevent that confu- 
sion of indistinct sounds which usually takes place, 
and in which all articulation is lost 

Sheridan remarks that in the introductory ad- 
dress, ^ Almighty and most merciful Father,' the 
greatest stress is usually laid on the word ' Father ;' 
whereas it ought to be on the attribute * mer- 
ciful.* In truth, both words require considerable 
force : we venture to address God for the pardon 
of our acknowledged sins, both as He is 'most 
merciful ' and also because He stands to us in the 
endearing relation of * Father.' The upward 
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inflection should be given to that Word to show 
that the sense is incomplete. ^ Almighty and most 
merciful F&ther,' &c. 

We have erred, &c.] — The first syllable in 
^ erred* is sounded as in ^ error.' Also observe 
that the final letter in * lost ' should be distinctly 
pronounced. The common error of saying ^ loss 
sheep ' is to be carefully avoided. 

The auxiliary * have,' which occurs in the five 
first sentences of the General Confession, is 
strongly emphasized by some readers, thus : We 
Aafe-erred-and-strayed, &c. ; Hdve-foYLowed, &c. 
They probably intend to refer to the preceding 
Exhortation of the Minister to confess, and they 
wish it to be understood that his admonitions are 
duly regarded. The propriety of such allusion 
is very questionable, as the Confession must be 
considered as a direct address to Almighty God, 
without reference to what had been previously 
said by the Minister. 

We have left iindone those things which we 
ought to have dAne.l — ^By transposing the accent 
from the last to Xhe first syllable of the word 
undone, the contradistinction between undone and 
done becomes more clearly perceptible. The word 
^ ought ' requires a separate inflection^ but not so 

D 
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as to leave the word ' done ' unaccented^ thus : 
' which we oAj^A^-to-have-done.' 

— ^we have done those things which we ought not- 
to-have-done, and there is no heaUh-in-us.] — ^In this 
latter sentence the two most important words ' no 
health ' require strong emphasis. If stress is laid 
upon us, a contradistinction which does not exist 
between us and others would seem to be implied. 

— ^have m^rcy-upon-us-miserable-oflfenders, &c.] 
AU the words after mercy do but repeat what from 
the tenor of the foregoing sentences is already 
implied/ We confess ourselves miserable offenders:* 
but thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us miserable 
offenders; spare thou, &c. In the Litany the 
passage is independent of such implied connexion, 
and us has the same kind of emphasis that we 
naturally give to us in a corresponding passage, 
Luke xviii. 13, ^ God, be merciful to me, a sinner.^ 
— Smart. 

And grant, O most merciful Father.] — ^This in- 
vocation is generally introduced without sufficient 
pause before and after it. The same remark is 
applicable throughout the Service to those invo- 
cations which are not placed at the beginning of a 
sentence. 

Amen.] — The alphabetic sound of the ^ a ' in 
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' Amen ' is generally adopted in reading ; but in 
chanting and singing, it becomes more vocal^ as in 
^ ah 'and* father.* 

THE ABSOLUTION. 

Almighty God, the Father, &c.] — " In pronounc- 
ing the Absolution, it is usual to begin it in the 
same manner and tone of voice as if it were a 
prayer addressed to the Almighty, instead of 
speaking of Him, and delivering a commission in 
His name. The words, as they stand, have in- 
deed the same air as several prayers beginning in 
the same manner, which probably has betrayed 
most into the same mode of delivering them. But 
whoever will suppose them to be preceded by the 
article * the,' which is understood as thus, ' The 
Almighty God,' &c., will immediately see the 
necessity of using a tone very different from that 
of supplication, and will easily bring himself to 
the use of it." — Sheridan, 

The tones required are certainly not supplica- 
tory, but smooth and even, solemn and dignified, 
with somewhat of an authoritative manner, until 
the commencement of the hortatory part, ' Where- 
fore' let us beseech Him,' &c. After pronouncing 
the word * wherefore' with the upward inflec- 
tion, a pause may be introduced, followed by 
a change of manner corresponding with the senti- 
d2 
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ment. In delivering the concluding words^ the 
Minister should take care to be particularly 
solemn, deliberate, and impressive. He must 
likewise studiously mark the transition from pro- 
nouncing the Absolution to joining in prayer. 
Having spoken with a dignity suitable to the am- 
bassador of Heaven, he must prepare himself for 
uniting with his fellow-sinners in the tones which 
befit the humble supplicant. 

— who desireth' n6t the d^ath-of-a-sinner, 
&c.] — The pause should be inserted before the 
negative, to show that the verb ^ desireth * is 
implied in the following member of the sentence 
— * but (desireth) rather,* &c. 

— ^being penitent] — ^These words express the 
condition on which the Absolution is pronounced ; 
and therefore (as Sheridan justly asks) should it 
not have the solemnity of a pause, both before 
and after it, accompanied by a suitable depression 
of voice, to give it its due weight? 

— ^remission-of-their-sins.] — Be careful to lay 
the stress on ^remission,' rather than on ^sins.^ 
The latter word is equivalent to the word ^wicked- 
ness,' which has already been expressed; and 
therefore the word ^ sins' will pass under the in- 
flection which commences on the word ^remission.* 

— He.' pardoneth.] — The verbs ^ pardoneth ' and 
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* absolyeth ' are so far removed from the subject, 

* Almighty God,' that, for the sake of perspicuity, 
the pronoun * He ' is inserted. A pause after it 
is necessary : it will then convey this meaning : 
'He (i.e., that Almighty Being whose merciful 
disposition has now been described) pardoneth 
and absolveth,' &c. 

Wherefore let us beseech Him,&c.] — No anti- 
thesis is intended between Him and us, therefore 
emphasis is not required on either of those words. 

— to grant us.] — " In this, as in all other places 
where there is a particular address to the congre- 
gation, it is to be wished that it were brought 
more home to them, by force of emphasis on the 
proper word ; as thus : 'Wherefore let us beseech 
Him to grant us true repentance' — that is, let us 
all who are here assembled unite to beseech Him 
that we may be made fit partakers of the covenant 
just before published to aU Christians. From 
which each pastor takes occasion to exhort his 
own particular flock earnestly to pray to God 
that they may partake of it." — Sheridan. 

— ^through JSsus Christ.] — ^Beware of the error 
of giving stress to the preposition, pausing at the 
wrong place, and slurring over the words, thus : 
' thrikcgh'Jesus, Christ our L6rd.' 

THE lord's prater. 

Pause before beginning the Prayer. Longer 
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pauses are required between the several parts of 
it than of other prayers, both because it contains 
so many distinct petitions, and because each peti- 
tion, though brief, embraces so much meaning. 
The mind requires a little time to be enabled to 
keep pace with these rapid transitions, and to 
embrace this fulness of signification; whereas, 
other prayers generally present only one or two 
leading ideas, with which the secondary senti- 
ments are closely connected, and which they tend 
to explain and enforce. 

And as the Prayer is to be repeated aloud by 
the people with the Minister, longer pauses will 
likewise serve to prevent that concision and indis- 
tinctness of utterance which generally prevail 
throughout the whole ; whilst the slow and deli- 
berate manner of speaking adopted by the 
Minister as most suitable to prayer, will gradually 
be adopted by the congregation. 

Our Father.] — The three principal parts of 
which this Prayer consists should be clearly dis- 
tinguished by pausing between them, as well as 
by the manner of delivering them. The first 
three petitions (more properly, expressions of 
adoration, submission, and obedience), which relate 
to the hallowing of our Heavenly Father's name^ 
the coming of EUs kingdom, and the fulfilment of 
His wiU, admit, on account of their dignity, of 
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a firmer and louder tone than will be proper in 
pronouncing the three subsequent petitions, which 
are confined to our individual wants. In the 
Doxology, the £ull swell of the voice, expressive 
of praise and adoration, may be justly resumed. 

— ^which art in Heaven.] — If the invocation 
is considered to consist of two propositions, ^ Our 
Father,* and ^ which art in Heaven,' a pause must 
be introduced between them ; but there is much 
reason to think it equivalent only to ^ O Heavenly 
Father.' In the same chapter in which the Prayer 
occurs, the Blessed Saviour twice speaks of ' your 
Heavenly Father.' Ag^ain, in the Greek, both 
of St. Matthew, chap. vi. ver. 9; vii, 11 ; and St. 
Luke, chap. xi. ver. 2, no comma is introduced 
before ^ o tv r©ic ovpavotQ : ' and even in our English 
Sibles it is omitted in the two latter instances. 
This affords sufficient ground for omitting the 
comma and the pause on every occasion. The true 
meaning will be best conveyed by connecting the 
words * Our Father' with the following words, 
thus: 'Our Fdther-which-art-in-Hfeaven.' All 
stress upon the verb ' art' must be carefully 
avoided ; at the same time, the words should not 
be corrupted into ' which-urt,' as occasionally 
happens. A pause should be made after the word 
' Heaven.* The introduction of a considerable 
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pause after the commencing invocations of prayers 
has a solemn effect, and tends to rouse the atten- 
tion and devotion of the congregation. 

— Thjr kingdom come.] — ^This sentence is ter- 
minated with the rising inflection, for the purpose 
of more closely connecting the three first sen- 
tences, which constitute a distinct portion of the 
Prayer, and which indeed are connected in 
subject. The words are sometimes read thus : 
^ 2%j^-ldngdom-come : ' this mode suggests an 
antithesis which does not exist, and deprives the 
verb ' come ' of its due importance. Each of the 
three words should receive a separate inflection. 

— T)i<f will' be done.] — Sheridan thinks that 
*' the verb ' be ' requires particular stress, as well 
as a pause before it, to correspond with the 
emphasis and pause at the word ' come ' in the pre- 
ceding sentence ; and that as the optative 'may' 
is omitted, the emphasis should be transferred to 
the auxiliary ' be,' as it is in all other cases." 
The pause may be proper, though on another 
account ; but the reason assigned for giving stress 
to the verb 'be * is unsatisfactory. For if the 
optative * may ' were expressed in the sentence, 
' may thy will be done,' the stress would fall, not 
on 'may,' but on 'will' and 'done'; therefore 
the omission of the optative can make no differ- 
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ence in the position of the inflections. The pause 
before 'be ' is required, to prevent the close com- 
bination of that word with ' will * from sounding 
as if both were auxiliary verbs. 

— ^Thy will' be done in iarthf as it is in Hiaven.] 
The pause which some readers make after * done,' 
instead of after * earth,' tends to obscure the 
meaning, especially if they pronounce the latter 
word with the downward inflection. It is apt at 
first to excite the idea that as the words ' thy will be 
done ' form complete sense, therefore the sentence 
is finished. This mode of reading is adopted 
probably from observing the arrangement of the 
words in the Greek both of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, which is followed in the English version of 
the latter Evangelist: 'Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so in earth.' The version of the same 
words in St. Matthew, which is used in the 
Liturgy, is less literal, but more easy and per- 
spicuous. 

— Give-US this d&y.] — ^The word in the original 
(atiiupev) might be better translated by * to-day.' 
The meaning, however, will be clearly conveyed, 
not by emphasizing either * this ' or * day,' but by 
giving a separate inflection to each word: 'this 
d&y.' The repetition of the same sound in ' day * 
and 'daily,' to which Sheridan objects, is tmim- 
portant 
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— our d&ily briad.] — ^The word tread ' must be 
understood to imply more than is expressed: 
* GKve us this day, not luxuries or superfluities, 
but our daily br^ad; that alone, in meat, drink, 
and clothing, which is absolutely necessary for us.' 
The word 'bread' here becomes emphatic, and 
requires to be pronounced with the downward in- 
flection. According to the explanation given in 
our Church Catechism, * bread ' implies ' all that 
is needful both for our saids and bodies/ This ex- 
tended signiflcation seems necessary to be in- 
cluded ; for without it, the use of the petition in 
the form given by St. Matthew, ' this day,' instead 
of 'day by day,' according to St. Luke, can 
scarcely be proper in the mouths of those whose 
immediate bodily wants have that day been 
actually supplied^ It would be superfluous to 
ask for what the Divine Providence has already 
given. If this extended signification of 'bread* 
is admitted, the word becomes strongly emphatic, 
and the fdling inflection is absolutely necessary. 

— ^forgive-us.] — Sheridan justly objects to laying 
the accent on the first syllable of ' forgive,' in- 
stead of the last, for the purpose of producing an 
opposition between the words * give* and *ybr- 
give,' where no such opposition is intended. 

— ^forgive us our trespasses.] — * Us ' and ' our ' 
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admit of being made emphatic^ but do not require 
to be so. They would demand this distinction if 
the expression were in a more antithetical form : 
' Do thou forgive us our trespasses^' &c. ; but the 
original will not allow such a translation. 

— as we-forgive th^m.] — ^If, according to the 
direction of Sheridan and others^ strong emphasis 
is given to the particle ' as,' it will seem to imply 
something contingent and conditional, and to be 
equivalent to ' according as ' : ' according as we 
hereafter forgive,' instead of 'like as we now 
forgive' (afUfuv), K ' as ' («c) be taken to signify 
' for,' in agreement with the parallel place in St. 
Luke, ^for we also forgive ' (see Whitby in loco), 
still less reason will there be to make ' as ' emphatic* 

— ^that trespass against iis.] — ^The stress is some- 
times laid upon ' against,' and not upon ' us.' By 
this mode the implied antithesis passes unobserved : 
' Forgive us our trespasses (against Th^e) as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.' 

— And lead-us-not into temptation, but deliver 
us from ^vil.] — ^If the negative is separated from 
the verb in the following manner, ' Lead-us' not 
into tempt&tion,' we are naturally induced to ex* 
pect that the following member would be — ^ but 
lead us into something else.' The real contradis* 
tinction is between ' temptation ' and * eviL' — 
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' Lead-iis-not' into temptation, but (if we must 
be thus tried) deliver us from hnl.* The better 
to conyey this meanings a slight pause may be 
introduced after ' but.' 

There seems to be no sufficient reason for the 
practice sometimes adopted of emphasizing the 
words * into ' and * from ' : * Lead us not into 
temptation^ but deKver us from evil.* 

— For thine ' is the kingdom^ the p6wer, and 
the gl6ry.] — *^The fine close of this admirable 
Prayer is often changed in its movement from the 
solemn and majestic to a comic and cantering 
pace : ' For thine is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory, for ever and ever/ " — Sheridan. 

This effect is rendered still more unpleasant 
when the last word receives the rising inflection ; 
for then three similar pairs of inflections are oft;en 
heard in close succession : * For thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever 
and ^ver.' But by pausing afl;er ^ thine,* and 
separating the other members of the sentence, the 
movement becomes forcible and dignified. 

The proposed mode of reading will be better 
understood by inserting the entire Prayer : — 

Our Fither-which-art-in-H^aven, hallowed be 
thy nime ; thy kingdom come ; thy will* be done 
in e&rth, &s-it-is in heaven. 
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Give us this d&y our daily bricul, and forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive th^m that trespass 
against its : and lead us not' into tempt&tioD, but' 
deliver us from feviL 

For' thine is the kingdom^ the -pbwei, and the 
glory' for ever and ^vcr. Am&n. 

THE RESPONSES. 

Priest — ^O Lord, open Thou our lips. 

Answer. — ^And our mouth shall show forth Thy 
pr^e. 

'^ In the common way of reading the first sentence, 
with the stress upon the word ' open,' the address 
to God seems only to be ^ to open our lips;' but 
when the emphasis is placed on the word ' Thou ' 
— ^'O Lord, open Ubu-our-lips,' the figurative 
meaning starts forth, which is, * Do Thou inspire ufl 
with a true spirit of devotion, and our mouth 
shall show forth Thy praise.' " — Sheridan. 

Glory' be to the Father, and to the S6n, 
&c.] — The Minister should not proceed till 
the noise made by the congregation in rising 
has entirely subsided. The Doxohgy demands 
the full swell of the voice, accompanied with 
fervour and energy. In a cursory mode of read- 
ing, the upward or conjunctive slide may be given 
to the words * Father ' and * Son,' but the down- 
ward or disjunctive will convey the sense with 
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greater distmctness. Beware of malring the con- 
jimctioiis emphatic. 

— and to the H&ly Ghost] — ^This last member of 
ihejirst part of the Doxology should terminate 
with the rising inflection^ not only because that 
inflection is most in unison with the expression'of 
rapture^ bat because it connects the meaning more 
closely with the second part. 

— As it was, &c.] — ^This part most not be har- 
ried oyer. In delirering it dae attention should 
be giren to the rale respecting the reading of a 
series, which require that the voice should gra- 
dually increase in the force and fulness of its 
tones as the series advances. 

— and iver sh^ be.] — ^The antithesis between 
was, is, and shaU be is partly lost if the stress is 
laid on be instead of shall ; and entirely lost if the 
words ' shall be * are deprived of a separate inflec- 
tion by passing under that given to ' ever,' thus : 
* ^ver-shall-be.' 

PSALM XCV. — THE VENITE. 

This Psalm, especially the first seven verses, 
may be delivered rather fsister than the preceding 
part of the Service, and with a degree of cheer- 
fulness and animation. In the ninth and two 
following verses, where the Deity himself is repre- 
sented as speaking, a deeper tone of voice and a 
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slower delivery may help to produce greater 
solemnity and awe. 

THE LESSONS. 

•In specifying from what parts of Scripture the 
Lessons, as well as the Epistles and Gospels, are 
taken, the reader is required to be distinctly 
audible ; but to adopt a solemn, emphatic manner 
is injudicious. 

With respect to the manner of reading the 
Lessons, the directions of the Rubric deserve par- 
ticular attention. They are to be read *' dis- 
tinctly, with an audible voice : he that readeth so 
standing and turning himself, as he may be best 
heard of all such as are present." This latter 
direction is very important, because the greater 
part of the congregation are less conversant with 
the Lessons than with the other parts of the Ser- 
vice. The custom of always looking over the 
Psalms and Lessons before reading them in public 
will be found to be extremely useful. 

In some of the narrative parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, the frequent and redundant repetition of 
the conjunction * and ' is very observable ; which 
peculiarity some readers render still more con- 
spicuous by always pronouncing the word with 
considerable force, as if it were of primary im- 
portance. Such a practice becomes very weari- 
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forae to the ears of the congregatioiu Others, 
azLsdons to ayoid this error, clip the word into the 
shortened sound of ^ end.' The correction of both 
diese errors may be best accom^dished bj giving 
right inflections and proper force to the wc^ds 
that are of real consequence : by so doing, the less 
important ^ and ' cannot £dl of becoming properly 
feeble and passing without accent, though stiU it 
may be pronounced distinctly. 

For other suggestions respecting the manner of 
reading the Lessons, see the Pre£u;e. 

THS TE DKUM. 

** The language of this Hymn," says Dr. Bennett, 
^ is wonderfully sublime and impassioned, and we 
cannot utter anything nunre pious or hearenly. 
Let our souls be warmed with correspondent affec- 
tions. Let us mentally speak the yersides which 
we do not pronounce with the Ups, and make the 
whole Hymn one continued act of ardent deyo- 
tion«" ^^ And (continues the same writer) let me 
entreat my brethren of the Clergy not to b^in 
this Hymn too hastily. After they have said 
*Here endeth the l^*r#^-Lesson,' let them pause 
tiU the people haye time to rise from their seats, 
and compose themselyes for this solemn Hymn." 
After each of the Lessons, both in the Momu^ 
and Evening Service;, the same method should be 
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observed before the beginning of any other Hymn 
or Fsakn. 

It is important to observe that the Te Deum 
consists of three distinct parts : a Doxology, com- 
prehending the first nine verses ; a Confession of 
Faith, ending with the nineteenth verse; and a 
Supplication^ continued to the conclusion. Each 
part should be distinguished by an appropriate 
mode of reading. 

1. We praise-Thee, O' God.] — ^The construction 
of the first sentence in the original Latin is very 
peculiar, and the meaning not very obvious : * Te 
Deum/ instead of ^Te, Deus, Laudamus.* All 
doubt however is removed by our English version, 
which, in this verse as well as in the fifth, has im- 
proved on the original. 

6. Holy, holy, holy, &c.] — ^This and the follow- 
ing versicle are adopted, with slight alteration, 
from the Hymn of the Seraphim recorded in 
Isaiah vi. 8: * Holy, holy, holy, (is) the Lord 
of hosts ; the whole earth (is) full of his glory.' 
In the original Latin of the Te Deum, the first of 
these sentences is left in its affirmative form: 
'Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus Sa- 
baoth; ' but the second sentence is changed into 
a direct address, by substituting * gloriae tuae * for 
* gloriae ejus.' ' Fleni sunt c»li et terra majestatis 

E 
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gloriae iu(B? Probably this alteration was intro- 
duced to make the sentence agree with the con- 
text. In this form the words stand in the Eoman 
Catholic *' Ordinary of the Mass," as well as in 
the Te Deum. But in the English version our 
reformers have gone further in their desire of 
adaptation, and of making the meaning perfectly 
clear. They render 'Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth,' by "Holy, holy, holy: 
Lord God of Sabaoth ; " thus, by omitting the 
article ^ the ' before * Lord God,' they give to the 
words the form of an invocation. (It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that the colon is merely for 
the guidance of the choir in chanting.) It is 
further to be remarked that the words occur in a 
similar connexion in the Communion Service: 
" Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory." If, therefore, they 
are to be considered as an invocation, only a 
slight pause will be required between the last 
' Holy ' and ^ Lord,' and the versicle must be 
connected with the following one by giving to the 
word 'Sabaoth' the conjunctive or upward in- 
flection. 

— ^the Ap6stles' prsdse Th^e] — The enumera- 
tion of those who join in this ascription of praise 
should be distinctly marked by giving the down- 
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ward inflection to the words Apdstles, ProphetSy 
Martyrs, the Holy Chilrch, and slightly pausing 
after them. The same inflection should be given^ 
but less forcibly, to the following words, 'praise 
Th^e.' 

25, We worship Thjr nstoie ^ver, world without 
end.] — ^Theword 'ever' is very commonly joined 
with 'world without end.' A pause should be 
made between them, because the latter expression 
is a strong mode of repeating the sentiment con- 
tained in the word ' ever.' Such is evidently the 
intention in the original Latin : ' In ssculum et in 
seeculum ssculL' 

— ^mercy lighten upon us, &c.] — ^The words of 
the original are ' Fiat misericordia tua, Domine, 
super nos, quemadmodum speravimus en Te.' 
'As* does not signify 'for' or 'because,' but 
' according as ' ; the meaning will be rendered 
more clear by giving emphasis to iis and Thie. 

To render the application of these notes more 
clear and easy, the whole of this noble Hymn is 
subjoined, marked with the appropriate inflec- 
tions. Though it is now sung or chanted in very 
many Churches, yet it is still read in a greater 
number. 

1. We pr4ise-thee' O' God; we acknowledge 
thee' to b6 the L6rd. 

e8 
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2. All the earth* doth worship th^e, the Father 
everl&sting ; 

3. To &6e^ all Angels cry aloud ; the Heavens 
and all the Powers-therein ; 

4. To th^e' Cherubin and Seraphin' continnally 
do crjr, 

5. (Slow) Holy, holy, holy' Lord God of 
Sab&oth ; 

6. Heaven and ^arth' are full of the majesty of 
thy G16ry. 

7. The glorious company of the Ap6sdes'- 
prsLise thee ; 

8. The goodly fellowship of the Prophets'- 
prdise thee ; 

9. The noble army of Mdrtyrs'-predse th^e ; 

("ITie Confession of Faith. J 

10. The holy Church throughout all the w6rld' 
doth acknowledge th^e ; 

11. The Father, of an infinite M&jesty; 

12. Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; 

13. Also' the Holy Ghostr— the C6mibrter. 

14. Thou' art the King of Glorjr, O Christ; 

15. Thou' art the everlasting Son of tfie Father. 

16. When thou tookest upon-thee' to deliver 
m4n, thou didst-not abhor' the Virgin's w6mb. 

17. When thou hadst overcome the sharpness 
of d^ath, thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven' 
to &11 believers. 

18. Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in 
the Glory of the Fslther. 

19. We believe {slow) that th6u shalt come' to 
be our Judge ; 

("The Supplication. J 

20. We therefore' pr&y-thee* h^lp thy servants' 
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whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious 
blood ; 

21. Make them to be numbered with thy S&ints' 
in glory everlsLsting. 

22. O Lord^ save thy people^ and bless thine 
heritage ; 

23. Govem-them, and lift them up' for ever. 

24. Day by day' we m&gnify th^e ; 

26. And we worship Si;^ n&me' ^ver, world 
without end. 

26. Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep-us this d&y' 
without sin. 

27. O Lord, have m^rcy-upon-us, hare mercy- 
upon-us. 

28. O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as 
our trust is in th^e ; 

29. O Lord, in thee have I trusted, let me 
never be confoiinded. 

THE BENEDICITB. 

When the First Lesson treats of the Creation, 
or of any extraordinary display of God's power 
or providence, especially that recorded in the 
third chapter of Daniel, this canticle may, with 
propriety and advantage, be substituted for the Te 
Deum. 

The recurrence of the same expression in every 
verse, is apt in the delivery to become wearisome 
to the ear. The attentive reader will however 
observe that a few changes in the accentuation 
may be introduced for the sake of variety, as well 
as of marking those verses which justly admit of 
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particular emphasis. It is to be remembered that 
in every verse^ emphasis is required on the objects 
or persons addressed^ as well as on the words 
* bless, praise, magnify, and eoer : and the tones 
of rapture and adoration are peculiarly proper 
throughout the whole Canticle. The words * for 
ever ' refer to both the preceding verbs Upraise * 
and ' magnify^' and therefore should be separated 
from the latter verb by a pause. 

O ye children of men, bless y^the-Lord.] — ^The 
pronoun ^ye^ may be emphasized in most of those 
verses in which men are addressed, because, in 
contradistinction to the other parts of creation, 
they are really able to ' bless, praise, and magnify 
the Lord.' The other works of His hands are 
invoked only in a figurative sense. 

THE BSNEDICTUS. 

The Benedictus may be used with peculiar pro- 
priety when the Second Lesson relates to St. John 
the Baptist, or to the commencement of our Lord's 
history. 

It is to be observed that the third and fourth 
verses are within a parenthesis. To mark this, 
louder tones may be adopted in beginning the 
fifibh, ^ To perform the mercy,' &c. 

THE JUBILATE. 

The following remark respecting the manner 
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fiometimes adopted in reading this Fsalm is ex- 
tracted from a work published seventy years ago. 
That the first part of it is altogether inapplicable 
to the present times, is perhaps more than can be 
safely afBrmed: ^' After the Second Lesson many 
Clergymen, as if they were &tigued with the ex- 
ertion of reading a chapter, begin the following 
psalm in such a low tone and in so feeble a man- 
ner, that what with the method of their delivery, 
and that of the congregation after them, the whole 
is run and gabbled over so inarticulately, that all 
public devotional effect is completely destroyed. 
The sense of the Fsalm clearly shows (and the two 
first lines alone are sufficient to prove the neces- 
sity) that it ought to be given with a lofty tone, 
expressive of joyful praise to the Creator for his 
gracious mercy towards us, and of a full reliance 
on his goodness and bounty.'' 

THB apostles' CBEED. 

The Creed requires to be read in a firm, even 
tone of voice, with distinctness and solemnity ; to 
which nothing will contribute so much as a due 
observance of the pauses. These pauses may be 
prolonged more than would be requisite in other 
places, in order to prevent, as much as possible, 
that uninterrupted continuation of confused sounds , 
which is generally the consequence of the people 
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and the minister's speaking together. The con- 
struction of this^ as well as of the Nicene Greedy 
admits the conjunctive or rising slide of the roice 
at the end of most of the clauses^ but the disjunc- 
tive or downward slide has a more distinctive 
eflfect 

— suffered' under Pontius Pilate.] — Avoid the 
common error of connecting the word ^ suffered ' 
with * imder.' 

— He rose-again.] — ^As the word * again* is 
redimdant, it should pass under the inflection 
given to the word ' rose.' He rose again would 
signify that He rose more than once. 

THE VEKSICLES. 

Minister. — The Lord be with you. 

Answer. — And with th;|^-spirit. 

The firm^ distinct^ unimpassioned manner which 
was adopted in repeating the Creed, must here be 
changed for one that is more suitable to the expres- 
sion of a pious wish. To direct the sentence to be 
read thus, ' The Lord be with y(5w,' appears to be 
erroneous ; because in the words of the Minister 
there is no anticipation that a contradistinction to 
them will be expressed in the reply of the people. 

And with th^-spirit — *.c., 'May the Lord be 
with ^AjZ-spirit.' These words are addressed to the 
Minister. 
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Minister. — Let us priy.] — ^After this exhorta- 
tion^ and a considerable pause^ the following three 
versicles require the utmost fervency of devotional 
expression. 

Lord, have m^rcy-upon-us.] — Strong emphasis 
will be given to the word * mercy, ^ and a slight 
secondary accent to the word ' upon/ The word 
* us ' is sometimes pronounced forcibly, accom- 
panied with the rising inflection. The significa- 
tion of such suspensive emphasis would, according 
to the best writers on elocution, be somewhat to 
the following effect : * Show thy mercy upon ii$, 
but act as Thou shalt see fit towards others J Such 
a meaning must of course be inadmissible. 

Priest. — Endue thy Ministers with righteous- 
ness. 

Answer. — ^And make thy chosen people joyful. 

The commentators say that ^thy chosen people' 
or as in the original (Psalm cxxxiL 9.17) * thy 
saints ' and * thy people,' all mean precisely the 
same persons; being applied by the Psalmist to 
the people of the Jews, and by us to the whole 
body of Christians. But from the position of 
the words in the present place, and of the corres- 
ponding expression ' thy saints ' in the Psalm, it 
is probable that they are used, in both places, as 
synonymous with 'ministers' or 'priests.' In the 
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next versicle the ' people * are spoken of in con- 
tradistinction to the * priests'; and therefore the 
sentence would be read thus : ' O Lord, save thy 
people/ 

THB COLLECTS. 

The Collects require a distinct and deliberate 
utterance, solemn and even tones, accompanied 
with an earnestness and fervency, showing that 
the heart is in the business. In approaching the 
end of each prayer, the rate of utterance, instead 
of being quickened, as often happens, ought to 
become slower ; in order that the whole may be 
concluded with that impressiveness of manner 
which will mark the importance we attach to the 
petition, and the reverence we feel for the Media- 
tor. It must be observed that the concluding 
intercessory clause ofl«n refers not merely to the 
petition that immediately precedes, but to aU the 
petitions in the Collect. To convey this notion, 
some readers terminate the penultimate clause 
with the dovmward inflection ; thus, in the Third 
Collect for Grrace : ' to do always that is righteous 
in thy sight;' and then subjoin the following words, 
' through Jesus Christ our Lord,' in a lower tone 
and rapid manner. This mode does not satisfy 
the ear, which expects the usual rising inflection 
preparatory to an entire conclusion ; and it like- 
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wise dms orer dial important part of a Chiisdan 
Fcbjer windi ei^fesses its hope of bemg heard 
tfaroogh the mediatignof Jesas Chiist alone. The 
Tinfffminig win be best conTeyed by terminating the 
peimhimate member with the rismg inflection^ 
and then, after a panse^ defirering the final words 
in an under tone, but finnly and aolenmlj^and the 
oondnding AmUn with the downward inflection* 
Pause bodi before and after this word. The tran- 
ntion from one CoDect to another is often made 
too rs^idly. A considerable pause between each 
gires relief to the mind^ and prerents that ex- 
haustion whidi soon results from the exercise of 
its fiiculties in earnest prayer. 

These general remarks may suffice without 
entering into a minute examination of each Collect 
intheService. It may , however, be useful to notice 
a fault whidi is firequently committed in reading 
the ' Prayer for Afl Conditions of Men.* " We 
hear it prayed that 'all who profess — and call 
themselyes — Christians'; whereas it should be 
'that an who profess — and call — ^themselyes Chris- 
tians.' In the one case, the omission of the words 
read parenthetically would make nonsense, or at 
least bad English — ^ All who profess Christians.' 
But this is not the case with the other mode.'' — 
EdUar of the English Churchman. The fault may 
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perhaps be avoided by making no pause after 
* profess,' but closely connecting it with ' and call 
themselves Christians ' — showing that * themselves ' 
refers to * profess,' as well as to ' call.' 

An instance of misapplied emphasis is sometimes 
heard in reading the beginning of St Chrysostom's 
Prayer : * Almighty God, who hast given us 
grace,' &c. Considerable stress is laid on 'hastJ^ 
This would imply that a doubt had been enter- 
tained whether God would give us His grace to 
make our common supplications unto Him. 

— ^two or thrde are gathered together, &c.] — By 
laying stress on the words two or three, the value 
of the gracious promise will be more strongly 
expressed* 

THE GRACE. (* COR. xiii. 14.) 

The Grace of our Lord, &c.] — In pronouncing 
the final Benedictory Prayer, the three distinct 
attributes referred to the Three Persons in the 
Godhead ought to be pointed out by due em- 
phasis and pauses. In a cursory mode of delivery, 
the conjunctive or upward slide may be given at 
the end of the first two members of the series, 
but the c^tiflrjunctive will convey the sense with 
more distinctness and force. The manner gene- 
rally recommended in reading a series should be 
l^ere earefully adopted, the second member being 
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pronounced more forcibly than the firsts and the 
third than the second. — ^Avoid the error of laying 
stress upon the connecting ' and,' twice used. 

— be with-us 411* everm6re.] — Sheridan thinks 
that the preposition 'with' is unimportant and 
undeserving of stress, and directs a strong 
emphasis to be given to the verb ' be.' The correct- 
ness of this advice is questionable. The words 
'be with,* when taken together, are equivalent 
to ' accompany * or ' attend ; ' but the verb ' be,* 
when taken alone, would convey no such meaning; 
therefore 'with' demands as much attention as 
' be.* The usual manner adopted in conversation 
of pronouncing such phrases as ' Peace be with- 
you,* 'Happiness be with-you,' &c., giving a 
secondary accent to the preposition ' with * rather 
than to the verb ' be,' points out the most natural 
and therefore the most proper mode of pronoimc- 
ing similar expressions in the Divine Service. 
The only dilBFerence will consist in the greater 
slowness and solemnity of utterance. 

The gr&ce' of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love' of G6d, and the fellowship* of the Holy 
Ghost, — ^be with us fill' Evermore. 

THE CREED OF ST. ATHANA8IU8. 

Though this Creed abounds in antithesis, yet it 
does not require much emphasis in repeating it. 
Such a mode would give it too much of a positive 
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and dogmatic air. A plain^ modesty solemn deli- 
very must be most becoming, whilst declaring our 
belief in truth, the full comprehension of which 
is placed far above the powers of the human mind. 

19. — ^to acknowledge ev^ry person hf himself 
to be God and Lord.] — These words are frequently 
read thus: '' fevery-person by himself.' This 
mode does not convey the idea that ' person * here 
refers to the Deity. 

82. — ^Perfect G6d, and perfect Mdn : of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.] — The 
colon inserted in the Prayer Book after * Man/ 
for guidance in chanting, ought not to be regarded 
in reading. Only a slight pause is necessary, to 
show the close connexion of the last clause with 
'Man.' 

THB LITANY. 

All prayers demand an earnest and solemn 
delivery ; but, if it be possible, a degree of earnest 
and solemn delivery greater than usual is required 
in the commencing versicles of the Litany. This 
may be attained by a lower voice, deeper tones, 
slower delivery, and longer pauses. The Minister 
must likewise be especially careful throughout 
the Litany, as well as all other parts of the Service, 
to allow sufficient time for the people's response. 
He may also be reminded that the frequent repe- 
tition of the interjection is apt to deprive it of 
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that lengthened sound which is best suited to the 
solemnity of prayer. 

O God the Fdther' of H^ayen.]— *' The common 
way of reading the commencement of the Litany, 
occasioned by erroneous punctuation and a defect 
in the composition, conveys the idea that we ad- 
dress God as * Father, or Creator of heaven,' and 
not as Father in contradistinction to the Son and 
Holy OhoBty who are the objects of the subse- 
quent invocations. A pause after the word 
* Father* is absolutely necessary to convey the 
true meaning : * O God the F4ther, of hedven * — 
that is * who dwellest in heaven.' " — Sheridan, 

The Latin of the Soman Breviary, from which 
it is probable this commencement was translated, 
is very peculiar : " Pater de cselis, Deus." This 
savours of the style of the middle ages, and looks 
like a translation from the French, jE>^a de del, or 
from the Italian, padre di cielo. It is observable 
that the Litanies, given in Pope Grregory's Sacra- 
mentary, have no such^commencement. 
— ^have mercy upon 6s, miserable sinners.] — ^^ The 
stress is laid upon us, as upon m^ in a corres- 
ponding passage, Luke xviii. 13, ' God be merci- 
ful to m^ a sinner J' " — Smart 

THE DEP&ECATIONS. 

The Minister must be earefrd to adopt the 
rising inflection at the end of his part of these 
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Deprecations, to show that the sentence is left to 
be completed by the people. 

Good Lord, deliver-us.] — If, in this response, u$ 
is made emphatic, it might imply — 'deliver iL9 
solely ; we care not about otliers* 

— all other deadly-sin.] — We have already 
prayed in the second Deprecation to be deli- 
vered 'from sin;' here we pray to be delivered 
from all diadly-mn ; by which, says Wheatly, we 
understand, not such as are deadly by way of dis- 
tinction, or as they stand in opposition to venial 
sins (for there are no sins venial in their own 
nature); but such as those which David calls 
' presumptuous,' and begs particular preservation 
from, or those which are most heinous and crying 
above others." 

— ^from siidden-dediih.] — We first pray to be 
delivered from 'murder,' that is, violent death, 
and then from sudden death, caused by accidental 
or natural causes. 

— and by the coming of the Holy Ghost.] — ^It 
must be carefully observed that in these Obsecra- 
tions, as well as in every other part of the Service, 
the preposition 'by' should be pronounced dis- 
tinctly and fully, and never be shortened into 'be.' 

THE INTERCESSIONS. 

A considerable pause, and a delivery somewhat 
less slow, may be here introduced, to mark the 
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transition from the Obsecrations to the Inter- 
cessions. 

—to hear-us, Lord God.] — Many readers 
suppose that a transition is here made with regard 
to the Divine Person to whom our prayers are 
addressed: that, as the Deprecations and Obse- 
crations are expressly directed to the Son, the In- 
tercessions are addressed either to the Father or 
to the Holy Trinity. There are, however, reasons 
for believing that the address to the Son is con- 
tinued through all the Intercessions and Supplica- 
tions. This is the case in the ancient Service 
called Litania Majors which contains the rudi- 
ments of our Litany. (See Opera Gregorii Magni, 
Tom. 6, p. 398, fol. Paris, 1706.) That the com- 
pilers of the English Liturgy adopted a similar 
construction appears probable from the fact that 
the same words ' God or Lord,' which have been 
hitherto directed to Jesus Christ, are continued in 
all the Responses to the end. The expression, like- 
wise, in the fourteenth versicle, ' Thy holy Church 
universal,' is generally appropriated to our Blessed 
Saviour. The petition in the last versicle, 'Endue 
us with the grace of thy Holy Spirit,' shows at 
least that the preceding Intercessions and Suppli- 
cations cannot have been addressed to the Holy 
Trinity. The words of the Litania Major are 

F 
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decisive: 'Ut gratiam Sancti Spiritus cordibus 
nostris elementer infundere digneris, Domine 
Jesu^ te rogamus^ audi nos.' The opinion in this 
note is strengthened by the authority of Bisse and 
"Wheatley. The reason for being thus particular in 
ascertaining the true meaning will further appear 
when the right mode of delivering the words 
* Son of God, we beseech Thee to hear us/ is to 
be considered. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.] — 
'^We beseech the good Lord to hear us, in 
order that it may please Him to confer the 
various blessings mentioned by the Minister. 
This interchange in the natural order of arrange- 
ment, placing first the purpose for which the 
gracious hearing of the Lord is besought, and 
then subjoining the prayer that He will hear us, 
is apt to lead the incautious Clergyman to sup« 
pose that the sense is complete at the termination 
of his part, and that the part of the people is, as 
it were, a mere parenthetical ejaculation, or a sort 
of assentient response. The sentence is evidently 
unfinished in meaning, and the semicolon at the 
end shows that it is so ; but the meaning is com- 
pleted by that which follows, ' We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord;' and thus the several 
parts of the Minister and of the people are com- 
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bined into one connected and perfect petition for 
the benign attention and the blessing of the Lord." 
— Bishop Mant, 

This opinion is strengthened on referring to the 
Litany of the Romish Service, from which this 
petition and most of those that follow are taken : 
* Ut ecclesiam tuam sanctam regere et conservare 
digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos.* 

In the first Intercession, make a considerable 
pause after the words, 'Lord God' — this will 
show more clearly that the meaning of the latter 
part is not complete without the response of the 
people. 

— thy holy Church universal.] — The word ' uni- 
versal' must be joined with * Church.' If a pause 
is introduced before ' universal,' instead of after 
it, the unlearned may be led to suppose that * uni- 
versal in the right way ' means ' always in the 
right way.' 

That it may please-thee.] — Beware of making 
the conjimction ' that' emphatic. The numerous 
repetitions are apt to become wearisome to the 
ear, and to deaden attention. To prevent these 
effects considerable care is required on the part of 
the Minister. It has been judiciously suggested, 
that on the first occurrence of the words, and for 
a few subsequent repetitions, they may be pro- 
f2 
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nounced with particular slowness and impressive- 
ness. Afterwards they may be less slow ; but, in 
approaching the end, the solemn and impressive 
manner should be resumed. It must, however, be 
carefully remembered, that if some parts are deli- 
vered less deliberately, in order to give more 
weight to others, still there must never be a care- 
less volubility. Amidst all the variations which a 
judicious reader may introduce, he must always 
TnaJTit^JTi the sacred dignity of his pious work. 

— ^in the ^rti«-worshipping-of-thee] — i.e., in the 
exercise of true religion or Protestantism. 

— ^in righteousness, and h61iness of life]— i.^., 
* righteousness ' in all the public acts of the Queen's 
high office: and Ao/m^M in all the particular obliga- 
tions of Christian life. To convey this meaning, 
a pause is necessary after the word * righteous- 
ness ; ' and the word ' life ' must receive an inflec- 
tion distinct from that upon ' holiness.' 

— ill the nobility.] — Some prefer the following 
mode of reading, ' 411-the-nobility ' ; but this would 
imply that all the lords of the coimcU are peers. 

— ^to bless and keep ill thy people.] — i.e., in con- 
tradistinction to those ranks for whom intercession 
has already been made. 

— ^to give to ill-nations.] — ^Not only to us, the 
people of this nation, but to all nations. 
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— to give tis a heart.] — Us is here emphatic. 
Having hitherto prayed for others, we now pray 
for ourselves. 

— ^to give to tlU-thy-people increase of grdce.] — 
i.e., not merely to us, but to all thy people ; i.e., all 
Christians ; and for the three purposes specified : 
' to hear meekly thy word, and to receive it with 
pure affection^ and to bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit.' Pause slightly after the word ' grace.' 

— ^finally to beat down Satan.] — The adverb 
^ finally ' belongs to ^ beat down,' and signifies ' at 
the last.' Therefore to pause after it, as if it 
meant ' lastly,' is erroneous. 

— ^to succour, help, and comfort' all that are in 
danger, &c.] — The pause should be before ' all ' — 
not after. Generally, no pause is made between 
the verb and its object, but it is proper to insert it 
when the meaning of the object is limited by the 
words that follow. The ' all ' is here restricted to 
' those who are in danger, necessity and tribula- 
tion.' A similar construction occurs in the next 
supplication, ' to preserve' all that travel,' &c. 

— ^to defend and provide for' thefdiherless-chil* 
dren, and widows.] — This petition is often read 
thus: 'That it may please thee to defend and 
provide, for the fatherless children and widows.' 
Two errors are here introduced : 1st, the preposi- 
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tion 'for' is incorrectly referred to tlie former 
Yerb * defend/ as well as to tlie latter Yerb ' pro> 
Yide ; ' and Snd, tbe manner of reading tbe fol- 
lowing words, 'the fotherless diildren and widows/ 
wonld imply that the ' widows ' were fotherless as 
well as the * children*' By inserting pauses after 
'for ' and ' children/ these misconceptions will be 
prevented. The word ^ftttherlegs^ is em^ialic» 
being nsed in contradistinction to the young chil- 
dren in the preceding petition. 

— haYe mercy upon ill-men.] — t .^., haYe mercy^ 
not only upon those whom we haYe already speci- 
fied, bat npon oSmen, for it is needed by all men. 

— ^Xhat it may please thee, to give ns tnterepent- 
ance*] — ^The solemnity of this concluding Sij^plica- 
tion will be increased by a slower delivery, and a 
lower Yoice, and deeper tones. No antithesis is 
intended between 'give* and 'forgive;' there- 
fore the accent on the second syllable of the latter 
word should not be transferred to Qiejlrsi syllable^ 
as is sometimes done. 

Son of Grod, we beseech-thee.] — ^Many readers 
lay a strong emphasis on ' Thee,' under the idea 
that all the Intercessions and Supplications have 
been addressed to God the Father, or to the Holy 
Trinity, and that the present Supplication b^ins 
a new address to the 8tm of God. 
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Let US pr&y.] — ^A considerable pause should 
precede as well as follow these words, which may 
be pronounced whilst looking round on the con- 
gregation. 

From our enemies' defend-us^ O Christ.] — ^The 
tones of supplication, which had been changed for 
the full swelling notes of adoration and praise in 
pronouncing the Doxology, must be here resumed. 
A considerable pause should precede the com- 
mencement of the sentence, to mark the transi- 
tion with greater clearness. 

— ^let thy mercy be shewed upon us a« we do 
put our trust in thee.] — The Priest's petition 
joined with the people's response is similar to that 
in the Te Deum ; * O Lord, let thy mercy lighten 
upon ia as our trust is in HieeJ 'Fiat miseri- 
cordia tua, Domine, super nos qttemadmodum spe- 
ravimus in te.' Li both passages the word ' as ' 
signifies not ^/or ' or * because/ but ^according as* 
or ' like as.* (See Psalm xxxiii. 21, both in the 
Prayer Book and in the Bible.) ' Quemadtnodum* 
h the Latin word used in translating the Hebrew 
word. In the Septuagint, the word is cadaxcp. 
The people's response seems to complete the 
Priest's petition, therefore emphasis should be 
given to tis and thee. 

Let-US-pray.] — These words are supposed by 
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Dr. Nichols to signify, in this place, ** Let us, after 
this responsory devotion, address ourselves to God 
in joint and continued prayer." So, likewise. Dr. 
Bisse, in " The Beauty of Holiness," p. 11. But, 
as it is quite impossible by any mode of reading 
to convey any such meaning, it is better to con- 
sider them as again implying. Let us pray 
earnestly ; let us really pray ; fe^-us-pray. 

— justly to punish sinners.] — The adverb 'justly * 
appertains to the verb 'to punish,' and not to 
the preceding verb ' belongeth.' 

A GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 

Almighty God.] — ^Achangeof manner is required 
here, to mark the warmth of a grateful heart. A 
more cheerful and animated tone, and a somewhat 
quicker utterance, will not be unsuitable. 

— loving-kindness' to us.] — ^As the loving-kind* 
ness refers ' to all men,' as well as ' to us,' the 
sense will be rendered most clear by inserting a 
brief pause after ' loving-kindness.' 

— creation, /wi^servation.]— The primary accent 
on this latter word may be placed on the J!rst 
instead of the third syllable, to avoid the tui- 
pleasant rhyming between 'ation' and 'vation.' 
The accent on the word ^ creation ' is also some* 
times transferred to the first syllable ; but fer this 
change there appears no sulBicient reason. 
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— ^but ab6ve fill.] — Stress should be laid upon 
both these words, and not merely on above. 

— rfiie-sense-of-all-thy-mercies.] — After having 
expressed our thanks to God for all His mercies, 
and thereby shown that we have some sense of 
them, we proceed to beseech Him to give us that 
dtie sense of them all that our hearts may be 
unfeignedly thankful. 

— ^not only with our lips, but in our lives.] — The 
only antithesis is between lips and lives — none 
between loith and in. By might be substituted 
for both these prepositions without injuring the 
sense, though the expression would not be quite so 
idiomatic : * not only by our lips, but by our lives.' 
Therefore the following mode of reading, which is 
sometimes heard, must be erroneous: 'not only 
with our lips, but in our lives.^ 
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If the Lord's Prayer is delivered here in a 
rather low tone, the following part of the Service 
will be better introduced. This advice, however, 
does not mean that the prayer should be inaudible 
to half the congregation ; it ought to be distinctly 
pronounced, though not with that strong, full 
voice which will be so necessary in the subsequent 
parts. 

" In the Collect the voice may rise into a higher 
key. The conclusion may be given with a full, 
round voice, very articulately, and with much 
deliberation." — Sheridan. 

Cleanse - the - thoughts - of- our - hearts.] — After 
having acknowledged that all hearts are open, all 
desires known to Almighty God, we implore Him 
to * cleanse-the-thoughts of our-hearts by the in- 
spiration of His Holy Spirit.* 

In the delivery of the Commandments the 
manner should be firm, dignified, and authorita- 
tive ; but without pomposity or violence. 

1. I am the L6rd, thy G6d.] — The propriety of 
pausing after the word * Lord ' will be apparent if 
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we substitute for it its equivalent and, indeed, more 
proper term: 'I am Jehovah, thy G6d.' 

Thou shalt have, &c.] — Some readers make 
* Thou ' emphatic in this and in the subsequent 
Commandments ; and pause slightly after it. Such 
a practice conveys a meaning which does not 
appear to be intended by the construction in the 
Hebrew, where the pronoun is not a separate 
word (as it would be if it were emphatic), but it is 
included in the verb. The same construction is 
used in the Septuagint and the Greek of the New 
Testament. 

2. — Thou shalt-not.] — The opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, that 'not' in the negative Command- 
ments should be pronounced with considerable 
stress, is opposed by modem writers on Elocution. 
They concur with Garrick in thinking that the 
adverb 'not,' when connected with auxiliary verbs, 
or indeed with any verb, is generally unaccented; 
as cannot, wiU not, shalt not, do not, go not, touch 
not, taste not, handle not, 8fc. Only the first in 
this list is written as one word, but by general 
custom they are aU pronounced so, except when 
opposed to some previous assertion; and as no 
such reference is implied in the Commandments, 
the word, though it should be distinctly uttered, 
should be without accent. It is observable that 
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even those who usually emphasize the fiot in 
reading the Commandments, omit to give it that 
distinction in reading Luke xviii. 20. * Do-not 
commit adultery,* * Do-not steal,* &c. These 
opposite opinions may, however, be easily recon- 
ciled. Let care be taken that the word expressing 
the crime forbidden receive a separate inflection, 
and not pass imder that which is given to the 
negative. The meaning will be clearly conveyed 
by either of the following methods of reading : — 
'Thou sh&lt-not steil;' or 'Thou shalt not 
steed.' But if * steal * be deprived of its separate 
inflection, thus, * Thou shalt n6t-steal,' the sense 
would be materially changed ; it might imply that 
some person had recommended theft, or said, ' I 
will-steal.* 

Thou shalt-not m&ke-to-thyself.] — In this sen- 
tence, as well as in the instances of similar con- 
struction at the beginning of the Third and Ninth 
Commandments, some readers pause after the 
negative. This appears contrary to the common 
practice in ordinary speaking. 

— ^for' I* the L6rd th^r-God.] — In this Command- 
ment, as well as in the Third and Fourth, the 
solemnity of delivery will be increased by pausing 
after the conjunction ' for,* which introduces the 
reason on which each of the laws is founded. 
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— ^upon the children.] — ** The common mode of 
inserting a pause after * children,' and none after 

* generation/ destroys the sense ; for this implies 
that the third and fourth generations who suffer 
these judgments are themselves such as hate the 
Lord, instead of being merely, as is meant to be ex- 
pressed, the children of such. * Of them that hate 
me ' is a genitive, not governed by ' generation,' 
but by ' children/ " — Archbishop Whately. The 
passage would be read thus : — ' and visit the sins 
of the fithers' upon the children-unto-the-third- 
and fourth generation' of them that hcLte me.' 

— ^and show mercy.] — In delivering the re- 
mainder of this Commandment it will be proper 
to abate a little of the authoritative manner. 

— and keep my Commandments.] — Some readers 
give much stress to the word keep: *k&ep-my- 
Commandments,' in contradistinction to ^ break- 
my-Commandments,' supposed to be implied after 

* hate-me ' in the preceding clause ; most readers, 
however, are content to mark the expressed anti- 
thesis between ^ hate me' and ^lote me,' and deliver 
the concluding words in the simpler way: 'and 
k^ep my CommcLndments.' 

3. — the name-of-the-Lord-thy-God.] — The 
words ' Lord thy God ' having been already used 
in the preceding Commandments, may here be 
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included under the inflection commencing on the 
word ^ name,' — (See Rule XXII,) 

— that taketh his name in vain.] — This phrase 
having been previously employed in the Com- 
mandment, ought, when repeated, to pass under 
the inflection given to the word * guiltless;' or, 
which is the same thing, the accented words will 
receive inflections similar to that on * guiltless,' 
but in a lower and feebler tone: * guiltless that 
taketh-his-name-in-vain.' — (See Rule XXII.) 

4. —Sabbath-day.]— The words * Sabbath-day,' 
or restinff'dajy are placed in contradistinction to 
working day; the word * day,' therefore, does not 
require a separate accent. Some readers, how- 
ever, give one, saying, *Sabbath-da,y ;' this mode of 
delivery is apt to excite the idea that some contrast 
is intended between Sabbath day and Sabbath night. 

— ^thy cattle^ — Give emphasis to the word cattle; 
by so doing, a duty which is sometimes overlooked 
even by conscientious Christians may, perhaps, be 
brought to more efiectual remembrance. 

— ^the sea.] — More pause than is usually made 
should be introduced after the word 'sea,' to 
show clearly that the subsequent expression, * all 
that in them is,' refers to ' heaven and earth,' as 
well as the ' sea.' 

5. — that thy days may be long' in the land 
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which the Lord thy God giveth thee.] — Arch- 
bishop Whately remarks that, ''in reading this 
member of the sentence, the pause should be after 
' long,' and not after ' land.' No one would say 
in ordinary conversation, ' I hope you will 
find enjoyment in the garden — ^which you have 
planted.' " 

6. Thou shalt do, &c.] — The short Command- 
ments require an additional slowness and impres- 
siveness in the delivery, in order that they may 
possess their due weight and dignity. 

9. — ^fdlse witness.] — Some readers, excluding 
the word ' witness ' from any separate inflection, 
make it partake of that which is given to the word 
'false,' saying either ' filse-witness,' or 'fstlse- 
witness.' Both these modes would imply that, 
although we must not bear false-witness against 
our neighbour, we are allowed to bear true^ 
witness against him. Such an inference would 
convey very unnecessary information. 

— against-thy-neighbour.] — These words will 
properly be included under the inflection given to 
the word 'witness': thus, 'fSlse witness-against 
thy-neighbour.' The reason for it is this: the 
words have been previously implied, though not 
expressed, in the three preceding Command- 
ments : ' Thou shalt do no murder,' i,e.y against 
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thy neighbour; ^ Thou shalt not steal * from thy 
neighbour; 'Thou shalt not commit adultery' 
against thy neighbour. It is further observable 
that our Lord quotes the Ninth Commandment 
without the words ' against thy neighbour :' the 
meaning of it being complete without that addition. 

10. — dny-thing-that-is-his.] — In the preceding 
part of this Commandment the coveting of various 
particulars belonging to * our neighbour * is for- 
bidden. The concluding clause extends still for- 
ther^ and forbids us to covet any thing that is his. 
To convey this meaning the word any must 
receive considerable stress. The usual manner of 
delivering the concluding words is this: — ^ dny- 
thing that is his.^ The meaning of which^ ex- 
pressed at length, would be, *Thou shalt not 
covet anything that is not thine own, but his.' 
The inference from which would be, that toe may 
lawfuUy covet tohat is our own; but so feeble 
and superfluous an inference can never be in- 
tended. Some readers introduce a similar error 
into all the preceding clauses of the Command- 
ment, thus ; ' Nor his servant, nor his m&id, nor 
his ox, nor his &ss.' 

To render these notes more clearly understood, 
the Commandments are subjoined with the appro- 
priate notation : — 
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I. God' spake these words^ and Bixd-^slato) V 
am the Lord^ th;^ God : Thou shalt have' none 
other-Gods but me. 

II. Thou shalt-notmake to thyself any grayen 
image, nor the likeness of &ny thing' that is in 
heayen ab6ye, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
w&ter Ander-the-earth. Thou shalt-not bow down- 
to-them, nor worship-them : for' {slow) I' the 
Lord thy-God' am a jdalous-God, and visit the 
sins of the f&thers' upon the chiidren-unto-the- 
third-and-fourth-generation' of them that h&te« 
me ; and show mercy unto th6usands' in them 
that 16ye-me> and k^ep my commandments. 

III. Thou shalt-not take the n&me-of-the-Lord 
thy God' in v^n ; for' the Lord will-not hold him 
guildess'-that-taketh-his-name-in-yain. 

IV. Bemember — that thou keep holy the SAb- 
bath-day« Six days shalt thou labour, and do all 
that thou hdst-to-do ; but the s^yenth-day {slow) 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it — ^thou 
shalt do no manner of work ; thou, and thy son 
and thy d&ughter ; thy m&n-seryant and thy maid- 
servant; thy c&ttle — and the stranger that is 
within thy g&tes. For* in six days' the Lord 
made heaven and ^th, the sda, and iH that in 
them is, and rested the seventh-day ; wherefore 
the Lord bl^ssed-the-seventh-day, and hillow'd-it* 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother; that 
thy days may be long' in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth-thee. 

VI. Thou shalt do* no miirder. 

VII. Thou shalt-not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt-not steAl. 

IX. Thou shalt-not bear f&lse witness-against 
thy-neighbour. 

6 
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X. Thou shalt-not covet thy neighbour's h6use ; 
thou shdt-not covet thy neighbour's wife; nor 
his servant' nor his m&id, nor his ox' nor his &b8 
— ^nor dny-thing-that-is-his. 

COLLECTS FOR THE QUEEN. 

Let us pray.] — ^* When the Commandments are 
finished, the devoutness and fervency of manner 
requu-ed in the subsequent prayer constitute the 
changes and variety which cannot fail of assisting 
to increase the ardency of devotion," 

— ^knowing whdse minister.] — ^^ Here the em- 
phasis is frequently laid on the word minister : 
'that she, knowing whose minister-she-is;* whereas 
it should be, * that she, knowing whdse minister 
she is,' i.e.y knowing that she is the minister of 
Almighty God. Stress should also, for the same 
reason, be applied to the following part : ' and that 
we and &ll-her-subjects, duly considering whose 
authority she hath,' &c. " — Sheridan. 

— ^411-her-subjects.] — The emphasis is frequently 
given to ^subjects* instead of ^ all ;^ such mode 
of reading might imply that we^ the present sup- 
plicants, are not included amongst subjects. 

THE NICENE CREED. 

In repeating this Creed, the instructions given 
at p. 55 require to be observed. 
— Heaven and e&rth.] — The connection between 
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this clause and the following one is frequently 
weakened by inserting too much pause after the 
word ^ earthy' and adopting the downward instead 
of the rising inflection. 

— G6d of G6d.] — Sheridan justly observes that 
this passage is often delivered improperly after 
this manner : ^ Ood of Ood, Light of Light, very 
God of very God.* In which mode of expression, 
Ood of Ood, would, according to the common 
acceptation, imply a superiority in Christ over 
God; as when we say that God is 'King of 
Kings,' 'Lord of Lords.* But by laying the 
stress on ' of,* as * God (j/'-God,* the true meaning 
is pointed out ; which is, God proceeding from 
God, Light /rom Light, very God from very God. 
The preposition * of* should receive stress, in order 
to show that it is used in a peculiar sense, but not 
more stress than is given to the word which it 
connects. Each of them should have a separate 
inflection : G6d of God ; Light of Light ; Y&ry 
God of v^ry G6d. 

—one substance with the Father.] — ^The reader 
must take care to adopt the conclusive inflection on 
the word ' Father,* and to introduce a pause after 
it, to show distinctly that the following clause, ' By 
whom all things were made,' belongs to the Son. 

— The L6rd, and giver of life.] — The true 
g2 
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meaning appears in the Grreek : * t6 cvptov, rd 
C*K>xoi6y ; and in the Latin ; ' Dominum^ et vivi- 
ficantem.' (See Bishop Mant's " Clergyman's 
Obligations," p. 17.) To convey this meaning, 
some readers omit the usual pause before ' the 
Lord,' thus : ' the Holy Ghost the Lord.* The 
simpler way is to pause after the word ' Lord,* and 
pronounce it with the downward inflection, as 
marked. 

THE OFFERTORY. 

Let your light s5-shine.] — Ovr« Xa^i if/eSrw ro ft*Q. 
The word ' so ' will admit of considerable stress ; 
* Good works * haying been already implied in 
the word * light,* may pass under the inflection 
given to the verb : * that they may sfee-your-good- 
works.* 

—but h^ that d6eth the will* of my Fdther- 
which-is-in-heaven.] — This mode of reading will 
convey the meaning of this latter member of the 
antithetic sentence. 

PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH MILITANT. 

— to make prayers and supplications and to 
give thanks, for all men.] — By the usual mode of 
reading this sentence it does not appear that we 
are taught * to make prayers and supplications for 
all men,* as well as * to give thanks for all men.* 
To render the true meaning clear, the pause must 
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be inserted after the word ' thanks,' and not in the 
usual place, after ' supplications/ 

THB EXHORTATION. 

Dearly beloved in the Lord«] — See the remarks at 
the beginning of the Exhortation, p. 27. The tran- 
sition from prayer to exhortation should be clearly 
marked by a change in the manner of delivery, as 
well as in the direction of the looks. 

A GENERAL CONFESSION. 

Judge of m m^n.] — ^ Men * are included under 
the term ' things,* in the expression ' Maker 
of dll-things '; therefore, no contradistinction be- 
tween ' men * and ' things ' can be intended ; conse- 
quently, there appears no sufficient reason for 
adopting the following mode of reading which is 
sometimes heard : 'Maker of all things , Judge of 
all men.* 

THE ABSOLUTION. 

Dignity, solemnity, and an affectionate earnest- 
ness of manner, should characterise the delivery of 
the Absolution. 

— have mercy upon y6u.] — Stress may be g^ven 
to the pronoun, it being presumed that you possess 
the previously expressed qualification of turning 
unto God ' with hearty repentance and true faith.' 

THE TRISAOIUM. 

Therefore with Angels.] — Praise and thanks- 
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giving ought to be expressed with that warmth of 
maimer which naturally arises from a heart filled 
with admiration^ love, and gratitude towards our 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. The voice of 
rapture and adoration will abound in the rising 
inflection. 

THE PRAVER OF CONSECRATION. 

— ^in remembrance of mS.] — ^By accenting the 
word ' me ' (the mode usually adopted), the sen- 
tence seems to imply. Do this in remembrance of 
nie, your best benefswjtor. The other mode, how- 
ever, 'Do this in remembrance of me' has its 
advocates ; and it may be properly introduced on 
repeating the words at the conclusion of the prayer. 

Drink ye all.] — The sense renders it absolutely 
necessary to pause after the word 'all.' By 
pausing before it, the sentence might be under- 
stood to mean ' Drink ye the whole of this.* 

Do this as oft,] — The word ' this ' is emphatic. 
The implied meaning is. Not only eat the bread, 
but do this (i.e., drink the wine,) in remembrance 
of mi. 

THE FORM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

The address in delivering the bread may, per- 
haps, be rendered more impressive by marking the 
antithesis, which appears to exist between the body 
of the Saviour and the body of the communicant : 
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thus, * The body of our Lord Jesus Christ • . . 
preserve thy-body and soul* unto everlasting life.* 
It is a very common practice to pause after 
the word * heart.' The sense evidently requires 
that the pause should be after ^ faith * : ^ feed on 
Him in thy heart by faith' — ^ with thanksgiving.' 
This termination corresponds with the last words 
on delivering the cup: 'and be thankful,' In 
the form used on that occasion the application of 
Rule XXII. seems to be peculiarly proper ; the 
£/(>oe?-of-our-Lord-Jesus-Christ,' &c., being anti- 
thetic to the ' Body ' in the preceding form, and 
the remainder of the phrase having been there 
employed. And again: 'in remembrance-^at" 
Christ's Blood-was-shed-for-th^e.' As the whole 
of this last expression has already occurred in the 
preceding sentence, it should, on its repetition, 
pass under the inflection given to 'remembrance.' 
Adopting these principles, the two forms would 
be delivered thus:— 

The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ' which was 
given for th6e, preserve th^-body and soul' unto 
everlasting life. Take and eat this, in remem- 
brance that Christ died for th^e, and feed on Him 
in thy heart by faith, with th&nksgiving. 

The ^AioJ-of-our-Lord- Jesus-Christ' which was 
shed for th^e, preserve thy body and soul' unto 
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ererlasting life. Drink this' in rem^mirance'that 
ChristVblood-was-shed-for-th^^ and be thinkfol. 

THE GLORIA IN EXCEUSI8. 

We pr4iBe-Thee, &c.] — ^The rising inflection on 
the snccessire verbs, accompanied with a gradual 
swell of the voice as the series advances, will per- 
haps be most expressive of rapturous adoration. 

For* Thou only.] — ^The tones of supplication 
suited to the preceding words addressed to God 
the Son, should here be exchanged for that fuller 
and louder voice with which this noble Hymn 
was introduced. To mark clearly that we exclude 
the mediation of saints and angels, a strong 
emphasis may be given to the word ^ only * every 
time it occurs in this paragraph. 

THE BLESSING. 

The concluding Blessing presents the reader 
with one of the most difficult passages in the whole 
Service. Its meaning will, perhaps, become more 
obvious by being expressed in another but equiva- 
lent form : ' May the peace given by God the 
Father, keep you in the knowledge and love of 
the Father, and of His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
and may the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst 
you (now), and remain with you always.' If this 
be the true meaning, does the usual mode of 
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delivery convey this meaning distincdy? The 
climax in the original will be more marked^ and 
the meaning of the whole rendered more clear, if 
a slight pause be made after ' love,' and the words 
^ of God and of his Son,' be kept together, without 
admitting the usual pause after the word ' God.' 

Some deliver the first part thus : ' The peace-oi" 
God, which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in the knowledge and love- 
of-God,' &c. This mode would be proper, if the 
sentence ended here ; but our hearts and minds 
are to be kept in the knowledge and love not only 
of God, but of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The introduction of another person into the 
sentence requires that a contradistinction between 
the two persons should be made by giving to each 
a separate and opposite inflection. 

— An understanding.] — Strong emphasis is some- 
times laid on aU, continuing the inflection over 
the word understanding : thus, ' aZi^under- 
standing.' This excites the idea of a contradis- 
tinction which does not seem to be intended. 

— keep your hearts, &c.] — i.^., keep your 
hearts in the love, and your minds in the know- 
ledge, &c. The inverted parallelism is observable. 

— God Almighty.] — ^The principal pause should 
be afl«r the word ' Almighty ' — not afl«r ' Father.' 
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The insertion of it in that place might expose the 
reader to the imputation of denying the divinity 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

— Holy Ghost, be amongst you.] — ^These words 
are sometimes delivered thus : ^ Holy Gh6st be 
amongst you.* This mode is contrary to the 
common usage and to the rule founded on it, 
that when a subject (Blessing) is accompanied 
with inseparable adjuncts, a pause should be intro- 
duced before the verb. In the present instance, 
by connecting the words ' Holy Ghost ' so closely 
with ^ be amongst you,* the hearers might be led 
to suppose that the Blessing of the Uiird Person 
in the Holy Trinity was alone intended. 

— ^be amongst-you.] — The conclusion of the 
Blessing is often repeated thus : ' be amongst you 
and remdin with you, always.* This mode con- 
nects the word ' always ' with ' be amongst you,' as 
well as with * remain with you ;* but this would be 
tautology ; for * be amongst you always * must be 
equivalent to 'remain with you always.* The 
true meaning is, ' be amongst you now, and remain 
with you always.^ Though this concluding word 
should be pronounced distincdy and forcibly, yet 
it must not be converted into aU ways. 

In pronouncing the Blessing, affectionate earnest- 
ness may be superadded to the solemn and impres- 
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siye manner which is required in the preceding 
parts of the Service. It is likewise highly proper 
that the words, instead of being delivered in a 
lower tone, should be rendered audible to all. 
The practice of the Wise King deserves our 
notice : " And it was so that when Solomon had 
made an end of praying all this prayer and sup- 
plication unto the Lord, he arose from the altar 
of the Lord, from kneeling on his knees, with 
hands spread up to heaven. And he stood, and 
blessed ail the congregation of Israel with Aloud 
voice,** — 1 Kings, viii. 65. 

The following is the appropriate notation : — 

" The peace of God' which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds' in the 
knowledge and love' of G6d and of his Son, 
Jesus Christ our L6rd ; and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, bd amongst-you, and rem&in-with-you 
Always. Amen." 



THE MINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

In performing this Service, the Minister must be 
reminded of the marked change of manner which 
is absolutely necessary in order to show the dis- 
tinction between the supplications to Almighty 
God, and the addresses and exhortations to our 
fellow-mortals. 

Almighty and everlasting God, &c.] — ** In this 
first prayer '* (as has been justly remarked by the 
Editor of the English Churchman*), *' the words 'by 
water* are often read so as to convey a sense quite 
opposed to the true meaning as shown in the 1st 
of St Peter iii. 19, 20, 21, which is that Noah and 
his family were saved by water, from perishing." 
The pause, therefore, should be made not after 
' ark,' but after * perishing ;* ' didst save Noah 
and his family in the ark from perishing, by water.' 

Dost thou, in the name of this child, renounce, 

* See his yery important remarks in his ' Appendix ' to the 
Eev. J. JebVs * Hints on Reading the Liturgy-' — N.B. A series 
of papers on the * Cultivation of the Voice ' will be found in 
the English Churchman^ as well as numerous letters from cor- 
respondents, and yer^ excellent articles by the Editor, on *• Clerical 
Beading and Preaching/ the subject which is at present occupying 
so much of public attention. 
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&c.] — Some readers terminate this question^ and 
the three that follow it^ with the u/it(7ar J inflection 
according to the general rule applicable to interro- 
gations commencing with verbs. But the manner 
in which the questions are here introduced, affords 
reason for adopting the opposite inflection. * I 
demand, therefore. Dost thou renounce,' &c., 
may be considered as equivalent to ' I demand, 
therefore, whether thou dost renounce ;* conse- 
sequently, all these interrogatories may terminate 
with the falling inflection. 

Wilt thou be baptized, &c.] — ^This and the fol- 
lowing question seem to imply a reference to the 
preceding answer, and therefore there is an addi- 
tional reason for terminating them with the doum- 
ward inflection : ' As thou hast prof(^ed-thy-&ith^ 
wilt thou be haptized-m-lSo^ Mth V And again : 
' As thou desirest to be baptized^ wilt thou then 
keep God's commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of thy lifer 
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I* am the resurrection and thelife^&c] — ^As these 
introductory sentences are to be pronounced by 
the Minister in the open air whilst he precedes the 
corpse^ it is scarcely possible that the mourners 
who follow, and at a considerable interval^ should 
hear him perfectly, unless he speak slowly and 
distinctly, and with a loud voice. By turning his 
head to the side, he wiU afford those who are 
behind a still further chance of hearing. The 
solemnity will be heightened by making a very 
hng pause between each of the sentences. Unless 
these precautions be adopted, the mourners will 
frequently enter the Church without having been 
able to distinguish one word of the impressive 
declarations with which this admirable Service 
begins. 

— shall nSver-die.] — These words are inter- 
preted in various ways. The signification adopted 
in D'Oyly and Mant's Bible from Dr. Jortin, is 
this : — ^^ Christ has made such promises of a future 
life, and given so many consolations against the 
dread of a dissolution, that it ought no longer to 
be called by the odious name of death, but rather 
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by the gentler appellation of sleep : and therefore 
Christ might truly say that His faithful servants 
shall never die." This meaning might be con- 
veyed by the following mode of reading : ' shall 
nhver dU — ^he shall merely sleep.' Some, how- 
ever, would render the Greek ov iiii AiroBdvy its 
rbv alCiva, by ^ shall not die for ever;' i.e., he 
shall die, but not eternally. The compilers of 
our Liturgy adopt this interpretation in the 
final Collect of this very Service. But this 
mode of rendering is contrary to that which is 
adopted where similar forms of expression occur 
in Mark iii. ver. 29 ; and John iv. 14, viiL 62. 
In these passages, o^c iIq rbv aiava is rightly trans- 
lated by * never,' rather than ' not for everJ* Be 
this as it may, it is very doubtful whether any 
mode of reading the words as they now stand in 
the text — ^ shall never die ' — can possibly convey 
the meaning of * shall not die eternally.' By sup- 
posing that the word ' thus ' is implied before 
* liveth,' a definite meaning would be given, which 
would relieve the reader from all difficulty : ' He 
that believeth in me, though he were (be) dead^ 
yet shall he live (i.e., live again); and whosoever 
[thus] liveth and believeth in me, shall never-die ;' 
i.e., shall never die again, as those shall who do not 
believe in me. 
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1. Cbr. XV. 20. 
[As this portion of the Scripture is printed in 
the Book of Common Prayer without the usual 
division into verses, it is particularly necessary 
for the reader to observe the several parts of the 
Apostle's argument, and to distinguish the several 
transitions, by pauses and suitable change of 
maimer. To aid in eflFecting this object, the 
whole of the noble Lesson is subjoined, together 
with the marks and notes as they appeared in the 
former edition of this work, from which the present 
is abridged.] 

Now is Christ' risen from the d^ad, and become 
theyjr«<-fruits of th^m that sl^pt. For since by 
man came diaihy by man* came &lso* the resur- 
r^c<*b«-of-the-dead. For as in Adam^ dll die, 
even so' in Christy shall dll be made alive. 

But ^very-man in his own 6rder : Christy the 
yjr^^-fruits; dfterward, thky that are Christ* s, 
at his coming. Then cometh the hidy when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 

RB8XJKB£cnoN-of-the-dead.] — In support of this mode of read- 
ing, two reasons may be assigned : 1, the words * of liie dead ' 
might be omitted without injuring the sense ; as in the Acts — 
" when he preached Jesus and l£e Resurrection ;" — ^2, if the 
sentence were expressed thus, * For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection from death,' the emphasis would 
certainly be laid upon * resurrection,' and the inflection continued 
over * from death,' because the word * death * had been previously 
expressed in the sentence. (Rule XXII.) But the expression, 
*the resurrection ftx)m death ' is equivalent to *the resurrection 
from the dead ;* therefore the latter words should be read in the 
same way as the former. 
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the Father ; when he shall have put down' dll 
rkUy and dU auth&rity, and pdwer. For he must 
r^ign' tiU he hath put' cQl Enemies under his fi^et. 
The iw^-enemy-that-shall-be-destroyed' is diath. 
(For* He hath put dU things-under-his-feet. But 
when he saith^ dCthings'-are-put-under-him,' it is 
manifest' that he is excepted* which did jpt^^-all- 
things-under-him.) And when &ll-things^shall be 
subdiied-unto-him^' then shall the Son also Atm- 
s^lf* be subject unto Him* that did pAt ill things 
iinder-him : that Gdd — ^may be dll in dlL 

jfclse, — what shall th^y-do' which are baptized 
for the dkad, if the d^ad* rise-not-at-dll f Why 
are they then bdptized ior-Xhe-dkad ? And why 
st&nd we in jeopardy' ^very h6ur ? — I protest by 
your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our 
Lord — ^I die ddily. If, after the manner of men, 
I have fought with beasts at £phesus, what 
advdntageth it me, if the ddad rise not ? Let us 

e&t and drink ; for to-morrow' we die. Be-not 

deceived. fevil communications' corrupt good 
manners. Awake to righteousness, and sinndt/ 
for sdme^ have-not the knowledge of Odd. I 
speak this* to your shdme. 

But — some-man will say, jBWM7'-are-the-dead- 

Else-^what shall th^y do, &c.] — ^The Apostle here reverts to 
the subject of the 2Cth yerse, ' Christ is risen from the dead.' To 
show this to be the case, a considerable pause must precede. 

— baptized for the dead.] — i.e., **b^tized in the faith and 
IKTofession, as of other artides of the Creed, so of this, in par- 
ticular, of the resurrection of the dead, and consequently in hcpe 
of the resurrection." — Hammond, Burkitt, Fyle. — See D'Oyly and 
Manf s Bible. No mode of reading, however, can give any very 
clear meaning to this dif&cult passage. 

Be not deeiwed."] — The delivery here must be authoritative and 
slower. 

But-s6me-man.]— Another change of manner is here required. 
H 
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raised-up? and with t(?Aa^-body-do-they-come ? — 
Thou fdol! that which thou sdwest, is not quick- 
enedy except it die. And th&t which thou sowest^ 
thou sowest-not ^Aa^body that shdU-he, but hare 
grdin (it may chance of wh^at, or of some 6ther 

Sain); but God'giveth it a body' as it hath ples^ed- 
im ; and to ^t?cry-seed his dton-hodLj, All flksk 
is not the «dm«-flesh; but there is on^-kind-of 
flesh' of meriy another' of bedsis, an6ther' of fishes , 
and another' of birds. There are also celistidl' 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial. But the ffldry* of 
the celestial is one ; and the gl6ry of the terres- 
trial' is andther. There is one-glory' of the sUn ; 
and another-glory' of the mdon; and another-glory' 
of the stars : for 6ne-star' differeth from another- 
star' in glory. So Also' (shto) is the resurrection 
of the d^ad. It is soton in corruption ; (*) it is 
raised in incorrupiion : It is soum in dishdnour ; 
(*) it is raised^ in gUry : It is sdtvn in weakness ; 
(*) it is raised in power ; It is sdum a natural- 
body ; (♦) it is raised a spiritual-hodj. 

There is a na^t^roZ-body^ and there is a spiritual- 
body. And so it is written, ' The^rs^ man' A'dam^ 
was made a liting sdul/ — ^the last- Adam, was made 
a quickening spirit. 

Howbeit, th4t was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is ndtural ; and dfterward, that 
which is spiritual. The y?r5^-man' is of the e&rth, 
earthy : the second-man* is the Ldrd from Heaven. 
As is the earthy, such are they that are earthy ; 

Thou f6ol.] — This expression appears equivalent to *How 
great is thy folly !* and therefore it may terminate with the con- 
clusive inflection. 

* A loud voice wiU hest suit the succeeding words. 
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and as is the he&venly^ siich are th^y-also' that are 
heslvenly. And ka we have-home^ lie ima^e of the 
earthy, we shdll dlso-heax^ the image of the hedverdy. 

Now ^Ai«-I-say,-brethren/ that flfesh and blood 
c^iwno^-inherit the kingdom of G6d; neither can 
earriiption^ inherit Incorruption. 

Behold, I show you a m^Btery : we shall ndt dU 
sUep; but we shdlV dll be chdnged — ^in a mdment — 
in the twinkling of an kye — at the last trtimp. 

For' the trumpet shall sound, and the diad^ 
shall be rdised* incorruptible, and w4:^ shall be 
chdnged. For this corrttptible* must put on in- 
corruption; and this mdrtaP must put-on im- 
mortality. 

So, when this corruptible^ sh&ll have pit on 
incorruption, and this miyrtaV shall have put on 
immortality — ^then shall be brought to pass* the 
saying that is written — Diath* is swdllowed-up 
in victory ! O Death, wh^re is thy sting ? 
grdve, wh^re is ^Aj?-victory ? 

The sting-ot-death^ is sin ; and the str^ngth-oi- 
sin, is the Ldw. But' th&nks be to Odd, which 
giveth M5-the-victory — ^thr6ugh our Ldrd Jisus 
Christ. 

Th^refore'-my-bel6ved Brethren, be ye stkdfasi, 
unmdveable, 41ways aboiinding in the work of the 



— and WE* shall be changed.'] — i.^., we who are then alive. 

—giveth il*-the- victory.]— God no longer alloweth diath to 
have the victory, but he now giveth it to i^. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren.] — The tone of animated and 
lofty triumph, which is well adapted to the delivery of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, should here be exchanged for a calm, deliberate 
manner, suited to the affectionate and earnest exhortation with 
which this admirable chapter concludes. 

h2 
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Ldrd; forasmuch as ye know' that your labQwr* is 
not in rdm-in-the-Lord,* 



* To say that the Burial Service should always be read slowly 
and impressiTely , may appear superfluous ; but me author, haTing 
formerly had the charge of a London parish in which the funerals 
were yery numerous, knows, by experience, that frequent and 
immediately successiTe repetitions of the Service powerfully tend 
to produce a habit of rapid delivery; and therefore he feels 
assured, that a few words of caution may not be unnecessary. 
Many a Clergyman insensibly acquires this habit ; and is quite 
unconscious of it himself, mough it may be very striking to 
others. The sentiments being familiar to him, his mind has no 
diflkulty in accompanying the words, however rapidly they may 
be uttered ; but the case is often materially different with regard 
to the hearers. Among the train of mourners at a fimeral, pro- 
bably there may be some who haye seldom or neyer heard the 
Service before : such persons will hardly be able to join in the 
prayers, unless they be read with distinctness and deliberation. 
lA similar remark is applicable to all the oeean&nal offices of the 
Church.) This mode of delivery is still further necessary, since 
Hie supplicatory part of the Service takes place in the open air. 
It should also be recollected, that on these occasions the congre- 
gation frequently includes Dissenters from our Establic^ent^ 
whose natural prejudices will either be diminished or increased, 
aocerding as the Service is read in a solemn and imjiressive, or in a 
hurried and careless manner. Indeed, any thing that lookt like 
haste or indifference, in the mode of officiating, is offensive to all, 
and naturally exposes the Minister's piety to suspicions, which 
even the most exemplary discharge of the other jrarts of his sacred 
office will scarcely be able to remove. Nor let it be forgotten, 
that at such times the heart is frequently softened by sorrow ; 
even the most inconsiderate are taught to think, and the most 
hardened are made to feel : on such hearers, the Service, if read 
with proper solemnity and earnestness, is likely to produce the 
most beneficial effects ; and thus, through the Divine blessing, the 
< Burial of the Dead' may become spuitual life to the living. 
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INSTANCES OF EMPHASIS MISAPPLIED, OR LIKELY TO BE 
MISAPPLIED, IN READING THE SCRIPTURES. 

Genesis i. 3. — * Let there be light ; and there 
tra«4ight.' Such is the common way of reading 
these words, founded on the general usage that 
when a word which expresses the subject of a 
sentence is repeated in the same or a subsequent 
sentence, in connection with a fresh idea, it does 
not receive a separate inflection, but it partakes 
of the inflection on the word that precedes it. 
^ Light ' having been mentioned before, passes 
under the inflection given to ' was :* * there tods^ 
light/ The following mode, however, is some- 
times adopted; 'Let there be ll^ht; and there 
was llght.^ But Longinus, in his reference to 
this passage, evidently thought the verb to be the 
emphatic word ; he does not repeat the word 
' light,' considering it to be unnecessary : ' ViviaQm 
^lat, Kdi eycvcro.* * Let there be light, and it was.' 

Archbishop Whately, in speaking of the insuf- 
ficiency of italics to express the tone which is 
required to convey the meaning of the emphatic 
word, refers to this text as an example : " God 
said, 'Let there be li^ht, and there was light.' 
Here we can indicate indeed that the stress is to 
be upon ' was /* but it may be pronounced in dif- 
ferent tones, one of which would alter the sense 
by implying that there was light already.'* The 
tone here referred to may be clearly expressed by 
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the notation adopted in the '* System of Inflec- 
tions '* introduced by Mr. J. Walker, the author of 
the ''Pronouncing Dictionary,'' with which system, 
however, the Archbishop appears to be unac- 
quaintedL If the word ' was ' is pronounced with 
die simple downward inflection, without any ad- 
mixture of the upward circumflex (v), there can 
be no danger of mistaking the meaning. 

Genesis i. 12. — ' After his kindy* in both cases ; 
not his kind. — Champney^s Clerical Reading. 

Genesis L 26. — ^'Let us make man in our 
imsige.' 

Genesis i. 27. — ^ So God created man in His 
own image; in the image of God cre&ted-He- 
him ; nuUe and fhnale cre&ted-He-them ' — not 
' created He him* and * created He them? The 
reason of this is apparent on putting the words 
into their natural order : ' He created him,*^ ' He 
created them.' — Champney. 

Genesis xliii. 14. — * If I am ber^aved-of-my- 
children, I am bereaved.' (It is the will of God, 
and I submit) The words are sometimes read 
thus : ' If I am bereaved of my childreo, I sim- 
bereaved.' (I am indeed-bereaved.) This manner 
of reading refers only to the greatness of the 
bereavement. The first manner is to be preferred 
as expressing more of pious resignation. 

1 Sam. xii 17. — ^'Is it not trA^a^-harvest to- 
day V This question is equivalent to an affirma- 
tion ; therefore it must be pronounced with the 
downward inflection, which tie meaning requires 
to be strongly applied to the word * wheat.* 
" The harvest in Judea began about the end of 
June or the beginning of July, at which season 
thunder and rain were never known. Therefore 
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Samuel, by this preamble, ' Is it not u^A^a^-harvest 
to-day?* meant to signify the greatness of the 
miracle which God was about to work." — Stack- 
house. Barley harvest began in the spring, soon 
after the Passover, when showers were not infre- 
quent. 

2 Kings xix. 11. — ^ Thou hast heard what the 
Kings of Assyria have done to all lands by 
destroying them utterly : and shalt thou be deli- 
vered I' — ^not ' shalt ^A(^-be -delivered V The 
antithesis is between * destroying * and ' deli- 
vered.' — Champney. 

Psalm xcv. 6. — ^ The Lord is a great God, and a 
great King above dU gdds * — i.e., of the heathen, 
not ' 411-gods.* — Champney. 

Isaiah ix. 3. — ^ Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and not increased the joy ; they joy before thee 
according to the joy in narvest, and as men rejoice 
when they divide the spoil.' It appears strange 
that the nation should have been multiplied, but 
the joy should not have been increased ; besides, it 
is contrary to the statement in the latter part of the 
verse. This inconsistency is removed by adopting 
the marginal reading * To him, or it,' instead of 
* not ' : * Thou hast multiplied the nation, and to it 
increased the joy.' The negative, however, in the 
present text may be retained, and the meaning of 
the clause may still be rendered consistent with 
the remainder of the verse by reading with an 
expression of surprise : * Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, and n(J^-increased-the-joy !' — (on the con- 
trary), ^ they joy before thee according to the joy 
in harvest.' 

Isaiah xxxviL. (Lesson for the First Sunday 
after Christmas.) — ^This chapter contains several 
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instances of construction which require great care 
in reading so as to make the hearer understand: 
e.g.y ver. 25, ' I have digged and drunk water, and 
with the sole of my feet have dried up all the 
rivers of besieged pkces.' Ver. 26, * Hast thou not 
heard long ago how P have done it V &c. The 
former verse is part of the haughty boast of the 
Eang of Assyria ; the latter is the solemn assump- 
tion of power by the Lord God of Israel. To 
convey a clear idea of this distinction, a consi- 
derable pause is required between the two verses, 
and a change in the manner of deliveritig the 
latter verse. A similar course is necessary in 
passing from denunciation in ver. 29, to encourage- 
ment in ver. 30 : * This shall be a sign unto thee ' 
(i.e., to the people of Israel) ; and in verses 32 and 
33, where the transition, though not so sudden, is 
from encouragement to denunciation. 

Ezekiel xviii. 20. — * The righteousness of the 
righteous shall hh upon him ; and the wickedness 
of the wicked shaU be upon him ;' not ' shall b^ 
up6n him.' 

Matthew iv. 8. — * Man shall not live by briad- 
alone, but by every word which proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God ' — e.e., by anything which 
God is pleased to appoint instead of bread, but 
not in addition to it. In the case of the Israelites 
(Deut viii. 3), to which our Lord refers, manna 
was substituted. The true meaning will be con- 
veyed by giving to the words * bread alone ' the 
inflection as marked in the text, * ir^arf-alone* — 
not * br^ad al6ne.' 

Matthew v. 13. — ^ Ye are the salt of the earth; 
but if the ssilt have lost its sdvour, wherewith 
shall-it-be-salted V See also Luke xiv. 84> 
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Mark ix. 50, tv rivi avrb aptvfffTt ... * whcrewith 
will ye season it V 

Matthew v. 16 — * Let your light' s6 shine before 
men, that they may ^^^-your-good-works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.' This 
would be the manner of reading, if ^ good works * 
are considered to be synonymous with * light.' 

Matthew vi. 34, — * Sufficient unto the day 
is the ^vil thereof,' t.^., without burdening it 
by anticipating the evil of another day. K 
* thereof ' be deprived of a separate inflection, 
and be made to pasi^ under that given to * evil,' the 
meaning would be, ' sufficient unto the day is its 
m/, without at all requiring any good. 

Matthew vii. 8, 4, is almost universally read 
thus : * And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? or, how wilt thou say 
to thy brother. Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye, and behold a beam is in thine own 
eye ?' But this emphasis on the word ' thine ' 
before eye is wrong, because the man who 
says this to his brother knows nothing of the 
antithesis. It ought to be read thus : ' Let me 
pull out the mote out of thine eye' — Woodi^B 
Orammar of Elocution, p. 108. 

Matthew vii. 21. — ^ Not every one which saith 
imto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; but he that d6eth the will' of my 
Father-which-is-in-heaven ;' not * which is In- 
heaven :' no antithesis is intended between * into ' 
and * in.' 

Matthew viii. 9. — ' I am a man under authority 
(i.e., of others), having soldiers under mk.^ The 
usual mode of reading leaves ' me ' unaccented. 
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This mistake arises from supposing that the expres- 
sion ' a man under authority ' signifies * man in 
authority,' instead of subject to authority. 

Matthew ix. 7. — ^ This is my beloved Sdn : hear 
Mm * — ^for hd is now to be your teacher, instead of 
Moses and Elias.' 

Matthew x. 30. — ' But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered ' — ^ vii&v de «u iu rpix«c riic 
Ki^aXfjc iracai ripiB/irifurai eicrc.' In the Original there 
is a marked emphasis in the position of v/uav as 
opposed to oTpovQuL in the preceding verse. In 
our translation the emphasis is lost. — Scholefield. It 
may be in some degree preserved by reading it 
thus : * but the very hairs of your-head,' &c. 

Matthew xi. 4. — ^ Go an4 tell-John-again,' t.^., 
in reply to his question (arayyciXare). To prevent 
the word * again * from being supposed to mean 
' a second time,' it should not receive a separate 
inflection, but pass under that which is given to 
* tell ;' thus : ' t^ll- John-again/ 

Matthew xviii. 22. — ^ I say not unto thee until 
«^9^n-times, but until «^i?^»^y-times-seven.' Stress 
is sometimes erroneously laid on ' times.' The anti- 
thesis is between seoen and seventy. 

Matt. xix. 28. — ' Ye that have followed m6— in 
the regeneration' when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory,' &c. The meaning requires 
that the pause should be introduced after ' me,' 
showing that ^ the regeneration ' is connected 
with the subsequent part of the sentence. 

Matthew xxiii. 23. — * These-6ught-ye-to-have- 
done, and not to leave the others Undone.' 

Matthew xxvi. 27. — ^Drink ye all, of it' (e^ivrow). 
Pause after ^ all,' and give emphasis to it ; other- 
wise the words might be understood to mean^ 
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'Drink ye the whole of it* The emphasis on 'it' 
should be accompanied with the rising inflection, 
to show that it is connected with the following 
sentence, ' For this is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment,' &c. 

Matthew xxvi. 40. — * What,* could ye not watch 
with me dne hour ?' A single hour f ' not one- 
hour.' — Champney. 

Matthew xxvii. 52, 53. — ^'And the graves were 
opened; and many bodies of saints arose, (53) 
and came out of the graves, dfter Ai«-resurrection,' 
&c. It is very necessary to emphasize these last 
words, to prevent the mistake of supposing that 
' the saints ' came out of the graves immediately 
after they were opened. 

Mark x. 18. — ^^ PFXy-callest-thou-me-good? 
There is none good but one — ^that is God.' 'Why 
dost thou apply to me this title which in its full 
import belongs to God alone ? When addressed 
to me, it is indeed not misapplied. My disciple 
Thomas shall hereafter call me both Lord and God, 
and receive no rebuke ; but what reason hast thdu 
for addressing me by a title of so high import? 
Whj/ callest thou me good? Dost thou reaUy 
believe that I am more than human, and that the 
divine nature dwelleth in me?' Our Lord, there- 
fore, does not disclaim the title of ' good,' but sug- 
gests to the young ruler's consideration the full 
meaning of it. 

Luke xiii. 3. — ^ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.' These words are repeated in the 
fifth verse. It is to be observed that in both these 
passages ' likewise ' does not mean ' also,' but ' in 
like manner.' The Greek word in the third verse 
is M<ravr<i»c ; in the fifth verse, 'o/*oMi»t, This pecu- 
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liar, indeed original, meaning of * likewise ' may 
perhaps be brought to the notice of the hearer, u 
the reader pauses both before and after the word — 
' Ye shall all, likewise, perish,' i.e., by yiolent 
death. This prediction was literally fulfilled when 
Jerusalem was taken by the Komans. 

Luke xiv. 20. — ^^I have married a wife, and there- 
fore I cannot cdme* — ^not * I cdnno^come in the 
a fortiori tone of one who had heard the pre- 
ceding repUes. On the same principle, the 19th 
verse should be read thus : ^ I pray thee, have me 
excusedy not ^ mk excused.' 

Luke xvi. 9. — ^ Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye &il, 
they may receive you into ^^/ci^^tVt^-habitations.' 
You and everlasting are in contradistinction to the 
unfust steward and the temporary houses into 
which he would be received. 

Luke xix. 25. — * Lord he hdth t^n-pounds.' 

Luke xxii. 32. — ^ I have prayed for thee, that 
thy-f&ith-fiil-not.' In the preceding verse, our 
Lord refers to all the Apostles when he says 
* Satan has desired to have you' ('*/«ac'), but in the 
present verse the pronoun is in the singular, 
^iripi ffov ; therefore thee is emphatic. 

Luke xxiiL 40. — ^^Dost not ^Aa«-fear-Grod ? * 
ovS£ ^/3y <r^ rbv Otbv ; Dost uot cven thou fear Grod ? 
— even thou, in thy circumstances of desperate 
wretchedness, whatever others may do in the un- 
thinking levity of present security. — Scholejield. 

John iv. 1, 2. — ^ When therefore the Lord 
knew how the Pharisees had heard Jfesus had bap- 
tized more disciples than John,' 2, ^(Though 
Jesus himself-baptized-not, but his disciples).' 

John xi. 56. — ^ What, think ye that he will not 
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come to the feast?' 'What' is not an interroga- 
tive, but an expletive. Pause after ' what,' rather 
than after ' think ye.' This will render the sen- 
tence more idiomatic, and still accords with the 
text. 

John xvi. 23. — ^ In that day ye shall ask mi 
n6thing. Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
m]^-n&me, He will give it you,' 

John xviii. 37. — * Thou sayest that I am a king.' 
This literal version does not convey the true 
meaning. Let the reader, without reference to 
the Greek, consider it as an English sentence in 
which the intended meaning is imperfectly ex- 
pressed. The obscurity may be removed by 
taking the word that to be, not a conjunction (as 
it is in the Greek), but a demonstrative pronoun, 
employed, according to common usage, for * that 
which,' or * what ' : ' Thou sayest that (which) 
I am — a king.' The same mode of reading is ap- 
plicable to Luke xxii. 70 : *Ye sdy thit I im.' 

John xviii. 38.—' TFAd/-is-truth ?' 'What Is- 
truth?' ' What is <r6tt .? ' Each of these modes of 
reading conveys its peculiar meaning, and each is 
occasionally adopted, but the second is the most 
usual. 

John xix. 6. — ^ When the chief priests, therefore^ 
and officers saw him, they cried out, saying. 
Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them 
— ^Take y« him and crucify him ; for/findno£Eiult 
in him.' The sense of the latter clause, read in 
this manner, is what the Evangelist meant to 
convey — ^namely, that Pilate desired them to do as 
their own act, and on their own responsibility, 
what he himself saw no reason for doing. But if 
we read it thus : — ' Pilate saith unto them^ take ye 
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him and crucify him ; for I find no fault in him,' 
the sense will be that Pilate told the Jews to take 
Jesus and crucify him, because he was persuaded 
of his innocence. — Wood* 8 Grammar of Elocu- 
tion^ p. 87. 

John xix. 21. — ^ Write not, JEJw-of-the-Jews, 
but that he sdidy I-am-King-of -the- Jews.' 

John xxi. 15. — ^ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these ? He saith unto him 
Yea,-Lord ; thou knowest that I /ot?e-thee.' The 
affirmative * Yea ' is immediately followed by a 
qualifying inflection on the word * love.' ' I Uve- 
tliee, but I venture not to say that I love thee 
more than the other disciples love thee.' (16) 

* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Y^a, 
Lord ; thou knowest that 1 16ve-thee.' In answer 
to the second question, the affirmative * Yea ' is 
followed by a simple declaration of the fact. (17) 
When the question is repeated, the answer is in a 
more decided form : ^ Lord, thou knowest ill- 
things ; thou An^^5<-that-I-love-thee.' 

Acts i. 11. — * Why stand ye gazing up unto 
heaven? This same Jesus which is taken ip- 
from-you into heaven, shall so cdme, as ye have 
seen him ^<)-into-heaven.' 

Acts iii. 21. — ^ Until the times of the restitution 
of all things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets.' Though in the 
authorised version a comma is inserted after 

* things,' still there should not be a pause, as the 
sense requires that word to be closely connected 

with * which God hath spoken' — 'airocaraoTaacwc 
vavrtav utv eXqKtiffev 6 0£og.' 

Romans xiii. 6-10. — 'He that loveth another 
has fulfilled the law. For this — thou shalt not 
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commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou 
shalt not covet — and if there be any other-com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
s&ying, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 
In the authorised version the semicolon inserted 
after ' covet ' induces some readers to pronounce 
that word with the downward inflection, as if the 
sense were complete. The real meaning will be 
more clearly conveyed by reading the passage ac- 
cording to the inflection and pause adopted above. 

2 Cor. X. 12. — ^ Who is weak, and /-am-not- 
weak V — ^not ^ I am not weak.' — Champney. 

Galatians i. 10. — * For do I now,' persuade m^n 
or G6d ? or do I seek to pl^ase-m^n.' What- 
ever interpretation be given to the word 'per- 
suade,' there can be no doubt that the conjunction 
* or ' is disjunctive, and that the words ' men ' and 
' God ' are contrasted, and, therefore, should have 
opposite inflections. 

Philippians ii. 16. — ' I have not run in vain, 
neither laboured in vain^ — not^ run in vain,' and 
laboured in vain.' — Champney. 

Hebrews v. 7. — ' Was heard in that he feared,' 
W6 rijg tvXaPtiac, 'for his piety,' as in the 
margin. And such no doubt (says Scholefield) is 
the meaning of the version in the text, where in 
that has the force of inasmuch as. To convey 
that signification by the manner of reading, avoid 
any stress on ' that.* 

Heb. X. 15, 16, 17.—' For after that he had said 
before (see ch. viii. 10) This is the covenant that 
I will make with them after those days, saith the 
Lord ; I wiU put my laws into their hearts, and 
in their minds will I write them — (he adds, 17) ; 
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and' their sins and their iniquities I will remember 
no mcHre,' The meaning will be rendered clearer 
by pauBing before and after 'and ' at the beginning 
of die 17di verse. 

Hebrews x. 37. — * Yet a little while and he that 
shall come * will come, and will not tarry* The 
coming one will really comey not ' He that shaU 
come, wiU come.* — Champney* 

1 Peter vL 7. — ^ Casting all your care(t.«., anxiety, 
solicitude) upon Him; for He* cdrett-for-you.* 
In the usual mode of reading, the words ^ Him ' 
and * you ' are made antithetic, on the supposition 
that * care ' in the first member of the sentence 
has a kindred meaning to ' careth * in the second. 
That this cannot be so appears by reference to the 

original: — waoav r^ /dpifivav {ffiAv tiripperlfavrtg ew' avr6w 

U-i avrf fuku xtpt 6/m#v — casting all your solicitude 
upon Him, for He' dtreth-for-you. This meaning 
will be conveyed by giving emphasis to HS, slightly 
pausing after it, and likewise to cdreth, continuing 
the inflection over the following words. 

1 John iv. 20. — ^ If a man say, I love G6d, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar ; for he that loveth 
not his br6ther whom he hath s^en, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen V The anti- 
thesis is between seen and not seen. The stress 
which is sometimes laid on the first ' hath ' is 
quite unnecessary. — Wood. 

1 John V. 16. — ^*I do not say that he shall pray 

for it ' — ^ov irepl 'ecciviic X«y« iva 'cpMr^^.' A Strong 

emphasis should be given to ' it.* 

Rev. iv. 11. — ' Thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are, and were created * 
(curl, Kal 'tmirBfiiTav). In the usual mode of readinff 
the four last words, the verbs ^ are ' and ' were 
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appear to be equally auxiliaries to ' created/ and 
are made antithetic to each other : ^dre and wire 
created.' That they are not really so is evident on 
referring to the original Greek. The whole means 
that for God's pleasure all things both exist {ivri), 
and for the same end they were originally created. 
The sense requires a pause after ' are/ and emphasis 
on that verb as well as on ' created,' but none on 
* were :* they dre, and were credtedJ 
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ON PBONUNCIATIOK, 



Though errors of pronunciation in the public 
ministering of a Clergyman are trifles in compari- 
son with *^ truth of doctrine and innocency of Kfe," 
still they ought to be carefiiUy avoided. Devia- 
tions from the common usage of speaking arrest 
the attention of the higher classes of society, inter- 
rupt the current of thought, and turn it from the 
matter to the manner — ^from the meaning of the 
words to the pronunciation of them. And not only 
is this effect produced upon the giddy and irre- 
ligious, but sometimes even upon the grave and 
devout. This consideration gives to the subject 
an importance which will influence the stuaent 
who is anxious to perform his duty, in every re- 
spect, and towards all classes of hearers, to the best 
of his ability ; and may, perhaps, induce him to 
devote a little time to the perusal of the following 
pages, in which are incorporated some of the 
remarks and rules of Walker and other writers, on 
the subject of pronunciation. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Dr. Johnson's general rule, that '* those are to 
be considered as the most elegant speakers who 
deviate least from the written words," has been 
justly censured by Mr. Walker. It has already 
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led to much innovation, and, in many cases, pro- 
duced diversity of pronunciation where previously 
there was uniformity. For example : those who 
are guided by the spelling, sound the final unac- 
cented vowel distinctly in heaven^ open^ evil, 
reckon, reason, &c., in which words it formerly 
was always suppressed. (See Sections 13, 14, 15.) 
They likewise sound the a distinctly in the termi- 
nations of such words as nobleman, combat, &c«, 
instead of adopting the obscure, intermediate, 
neutral sound which approximates to the sound of 
u. (See Section 9 b.) They also give to some con- 
sonants in certain situations their alphabetic 
sounds, instead of admitting after them that liquid 
sibilation which constitutes an analogy that runs 
through the language: thus they say vir-ttce for 
mr-tshue, na-ture for nct-tshure, cen-sure for cen- 
shure, &c. (See Section 6 b.) By following the 
above-mentioned principle, these discrepancies of 
pronunciation must increase to an infinite extent, 
because the words in most common use are those 
which are pronounced with the widest deviation 
from the spelling. Instead, therefore, of admitting 
a rule which tends to make '^ confusion worse con- 
founded," Walker recommends that the analogies 
and tendencies of the language should be studied, 
as the best guides in orthoepy. But as Johnson's 
rule is much more easily adopted than Walker's, 
it is not surprising that the former should have 
more followers ; among whom, it is very natural 
that young Clergymen should be included, par- 
ticuhurly at the commencement of their professional 
labours. Hence are heard extraordinary changes 
in the pronunciation even of the most common 
words in the Church Ser nee, in defiance of decided 
I S 
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custom : thus, are^ have, bu-rial, apos-tle, epts-tle, 
fblkf idol, covet, covenant, &c., &c., are frequently 
sounded exactly according to the spelling, instead 
of being sounded in the usual manner, as if they 
were spelt thus: arryhaVyber-ri-al^apos-sl, epis-sl 
(the t silent in both these words), foke, tdul, 
euv-etf cuv-e-nant, &c., &c. If the learned Lexico- 
grapher's principle were adopted, what strange 
changes in pronunciation would be required in 
reading the following sentences, in which none of 
the words printed in italics are sounded according 
to the spelling : — 

The common usage of English people in talking their 
native tongue proves that they do not trouble themselyes as 
to the spelling of the words. It surely is an evU eustomf 
and savours of affectation, to talk otherwise than their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and relations have talked, K the 
professors of colleges and other places of education would 
give their attention to the principles of English pronuneieh- 
tion, they would see reason not to sanction the fashion of 
pronouncing many common words in unusual ways — sound- 
ing the final syllables exactly as they are spelt in evil, deyil ; 
heaven, leaven; heathen, even; reason, season; beacon, 
deacon; often, softly ; &c., &c. 

*'No man*," says the ingenious author of *The 
Theory of Elocution,* '^ has aright to question any 
customary manner of sounding a word, who is un- 
acquainted with the general rules that secretly in- 
fluence custom. Should the investigation necessary 
for arriving at these data be deemed too laborious, 
then let it not be thought too much to follow im- 
plicitly an orthoepist like Walker, who really had 
made the investigation : excepting only in those 
cases in which to agree with him would be to 



* Smart's Theory, &c. p. 43. 
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violate indubitable usage — cases which will some- 
times occur from the variation of usage since his 
Dictionary was written." But where is this usage 
to be learned ? Partly from the writers on orthoepy 
— Perry, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, Richard- 
son, and Webster. Walker's remark, also, will 
serve to guide us : *' Neither a finical pronun- 
ciation of the court, nor a pedantic Grecism of the 
schools, will be denominated respectable usage 
till a certain number of the general mass of 
speakers have acknowledged them; nor will a 
multitude of common speakers authorise any pro- 
nunciation which is reprobated by the learned and 
polite.'* 

Though Pronouncing Dictionaries are in every 
one's hand, still some advantage may be derived 
from bringing into one view what Walker (with 
whose opinions all modern orthoepists generally 
agree) considered to be some of the remarkable 
tendencies which prevail in the pronunciation of 
the language.* 

REMARKABLB TENDENCIES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

1. Compound and derivative words generally 
shorten the vowel which is long in the primitive 
words : thus, shipherd from sheep-herd^ vineyard 
from vine-yard, Christmas from Christ-mass, 
Michaelmas from Michael-mass, bredkfast from 
break-fast, firehead from fore-head; meadow 
from mead, primer from prime^ kndioledge from 
know, ndthing from no, &c. 

* The student may consult with great advantage Smart* t 
Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation,' a work which 
deserves to be generaUy known. 
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2. llie antepenultimate accent generally shortens 
the Towel^ when a single consonant^ or two that 
are proper to begin a syllable^ interrene between 
it and the next Towel : thus nafwre, nAiural ,- 
parent, pdreniaffe ; penalyptndUy ; stwum, sktumjf y 
globe, gldbular ; patron, patronage y metre, mitri- 
cal,' sacred, sdcrtfice, sdcraments, 4^e. 

JSxception (a). U is never thus shortened : thus, 
cube, cubical ; music, musical / lunar, hmary ; 
humour, humorous. 

Exception (b). — The antepenuldmate accent 
does not shorten the Towel (unless that Towel be 
i) when the following syllable has in it a proper 
diphthong beginning with e or t, as ei, eo, ia, ie, io, 
iu, eou, or iou : — ^Ex. A*theist, me-teor, me-diate, 
a4ien, occasional, me-dium, outra-geous, harmo- 
nious. But so great a propensity (says Mr. 
Walker) haye vowels to shrink under this accent, 
that the diphthong in some words, and analogy in 
others, are not sufficient to prevent it : thus tdUani, 
retHiate, ndtional, rdtionaL 

S. — The secondary accent* in derivative words 
generally shortens the vowel which is long, 
diough unaccented, in the primitive words. Hence 
the first vowel which is lengthened in de-prhe, 
re-peat, pro-fdne,hecom€s short, through the influ- 
ence of the secondary accent, in dep-ritaiion, 
rep-ett'-tion, proj^-a-na'-tion. 

* The secondaiy aceent is that stresB irhieh it oeoanmnaTly 
placed in words of four or more syllablea upon some other 
syllable besides that which has the principal accent. Thna, 
accent is placed on the Jir»t syllahle of emtveruitiomy m wuM witOwmy 
besides the principal one on the third syllable, when the word is 
Moi preceded b j an accented syllable. But when it is ao preceded, 
the secondary accent is not used ; thus pMt amfurwdimi ; frla< 
e<nnmenddtum. 
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(a) The exceptions to this effect of the secondary 
accent are similar to those which take place under 
the antepenultimate accent: viz. when u occurs; as 
lucubrate, liicubration, pii-rify, piiri-fication ; or 
when the following syllable contains a semi-con- 
sonant diphthong beginning with e or V ; (see 
exception b under the antepenultimate accent) >; 
thus the long e in dS-viafe, me-dtate, continues 
long in de-viatton, me'diation, me-diator. 

4. — The past tense frequently shortens the 
vowel which is long in the present tenke ; thus, 
bit from bite ; sdid from »ay / riad firoiii riad; 
and h^ard from hear. 

5. — IF' has a peculiar power over the sound <tf 
the succeeding vowel : hence the isoimd given to 
o in worm, wdrd, ^d the broad feound given to 
the a in water, wan, quantity (Anobntity)^ quality, 
{kwblity), qualify (kM?«lify), &c. The u Which 
always follows q is sounded like w; and as tb 
always communicates a broad sound to a ih the 
syllables al and ant when under the accent, 
analogy clearly requires that the broad sound 
should be adopted in quality, qualify, quantity, &c. 

6. — ^An aspirated hissing is given to t, d, s, 
z, X, and soft c*, immediately after the kcce^ 
(either primary or secondary), and before proper 
diphthongs beginning with e or i / likewise oftei 
before u. 

(a) T is sounded like ih in the combination 
Ha, tial. Han, tiate, tient, iieHce, tion, tious / as in 

* On minutely oonndering the position of the organs pf Bpe^h 
when pronouncing these oonsonants and towels, it appears that 
this sibilatipn promotes ease of utterance. See Walker? s Priit- 
ciples, art. 469; also Smart's '* Practical Grammar of English 
Pronunciation," pp. 68, 212. 
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minutia, partial, partiality, tertian, expatiate, 
patient, patience, nation, captious, &c. 

(b) Tis sounded like tehin die combinations 
teotM, tt$e,tiiou8, tual, tune, ture,tute; likewise 
when t follows s, n, x; ^a in righteous, virtue, 
tirtuous, spiritual, fortune, nature, statute/ bestial, 
question, frontier, admixtion, &c. 

" This pronunciation of t extends to every word 
in which the diphthong or diphthongal sound 
begins with i or e, except in the termination of 
verbs and adjectives, which preserve the simple 
in the augment, without suffering the t to go into 
the hissing sound : as, I pity, thou pitiest, he pities 
or pitied y mightier, toorthier, twentieth, thirtieth, 
&c. This is agreeable to the general rule, which 
forbids adjectives or verbal terminations to alter the 
sound of the primitive verb or noun." — Walker. 

(c) D is sounded like / in soldier, grandeur, 
verdure. 

(d) S is sounded like sh in tiie combinations 
seate, sient, sion, sure, sue / as in nauseate, tran* 
sient, dimension, censure, issue, &c. 

(e) S is sounded like zh when preceded by a 
vowel or vowel -sound : as in occasion, E^hesians, 
pleasure y&c. 

(f) Z is sounded like zh in glazier, grazier, 
vizier, azure, razure, trapezium. 

(g) X is sounded like ksh in axiom, flexion, 
crucifixion, ar^ous, &c. 

(h) C is sounded like sh in ocean, testaceous, 
social, associate, intemecion, and in similar com- 
binations. 

(i) N.B. It must be carefully remembered that 
the foregoing remarks are restricted to the case 
of unaccented syllables. When the accent falls 
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on the vowel immediately after t, d, «, x, and 
soft c, those letters retain their proper sound : as 
satiety, tune / endure, due ; pursue, suicide, suit / 
anxiety y financier (finan^e^r), society. 

The only exceptions are sugar and sure with 
their compounds. 



7. FAULTY PBONUNCIATION OF ACCENTED VOWELS 

AND DIPHTHONGS. 

The irregular sound of o, as heard in the words 
dove, hve, &c., is frequently disregarded by those 
who think themselves bound to follow the spelling. 
Such speakers require to be reminded that o, when 
under the accent and followed by m, n, v, or 
th, very frequently has the above-mentioned short 
sound of tf as in cwA. This pronunciation is 
required in comfort^ company, combat, comrade^ 
&c. ; among, mongrel, monger, ton, tongue, &c. ; 
covet, covenant, oven, &c.; other, mother, doth, &c. 

The same sound is to be admitted in a few 
instances before z and ry as in dozen, cozen; 
borough, attorney, thorough. 

U, following r, sometimes assumes the sound of 
00, instead of its sound in cube. This happens in 
the following words, and in their compounds: 
trttth, trwly, brwte, rmn, rttler, unrwly, fri^galj 
crwel, crwcify, prtident, Drtdd, frwit, &c. 

The following faults in the pronunciation of 
accented vowels and diphthongs are principally 
provincial; but as they are sometimes, through 
inadvertence, committed even by those who are in 
other respects accurate and elegant speakers, and 
as they extend to a considerable class of words, 
they require to benoticed. 
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In eatch^gather, having, thanks, thanksffivinff,&c. 
the a is often incorrectly sounded as «, as if written 
ketch, gether^ hevtng, thenks, thenksgivtng. Oet, 
forget, yet, instead, are altered into git,forgit, yit, 
and instid ; since into sence / whilst justly. Justice, 
such, shut. Sec, are frequently pronounced y^^^/y, 
jestice, sech, shet. 

To change er or ir, when under the accent and 
followed by a vowel, into ur, is an error which 
may be considered altogether provincial ; but as 
the words in which it is observable are of frequent 
occurrence in the Holy Scriptures, in the Church- 
Service, or in Sermons, it may be useful to 
mention it. In this mode of pronunciation, the 
words imperative, heresy, merry, verily, error, 
miracles, irritate, &c., are altered into impur-ative, 
hur-esy, murry, vur-ily^ urror, mur-acles, urritate. 

In pronouncing the diphthong au, the sound of 
ah is sometimes introduced before it : as thah-ou 
for thou ; rah-ound for round, &c. 



8. — PRONUNCIATION OF UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

*' Besides such imperfections in pronunciation 
as disgust every ear not accustomed to them, there 
are a thousand insensible deviations in the more 
minute parts of language, as the unaccented 
syllable may be called, which do not strike the ear 
so forcibly as to mark any direct impropriety in 
particular words, but occasion only such a general 
imperfection as gives a bad impression on the 
whole. Speakers with these imperfections pass 
very well in common conversation ; but when they 
are required to pronounce with emphasis, and for 
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that purpose to be more distinct and definite in 
their utterance, here their ear fails them : they 
have been accustomed only to loose, cursory- 
speaking, and for want of firmness of pronun- 
ciation are like those painters who draw the 
muscular exertions of the human body without 
any knowledge of anatomy. This is one reason, 
perhaps, why we find the elocution of so few 
people agreeable when they read or speak to an 
assembly, while so few ofiend^tis by their utterance 
in common conversation. A thousand faults lie 
concealed in a miniature, which a microscope brings 
to view ; and it is only by pronouncing on a larger 
scale, as public speaking may be called, that we 
prove the propriety of our elocution," — Walker, 



9. ALLOWABLE FLUCTUATION IN THE SOUND OF 

SOME UNACCENTED VOWELS AND DIPIHONGS. 

(a) A final in a syllable without accent receives 
a sound between that of a as heard in ah, and that 
of tt in fur : e,g., a-bound, tra-duce, di-a-dem, ide-a. 

(b) A followed by a consonant in a syllable 
without accent receives a sound which wavers be- 
tween that in at and that in ut In colloquial pro- 
nunciation it will tend towards the latter sound ; 
in deliberate reading or speaking it will decline 
less from the former : e.g., combat, nobleman. 

(c) When / or Y&nai in a syllable, or followed 
by a consonant, and final e is unaccented, it no 
longer retains its alphabetic sound: thus i-magine, 
f/'cleped, p'iazza, li-tigious, hy-pocrtsy, ci-vility, 
ti'tnidity, se-viie, practise, treatise, respite, fa^ 
vourite, genuine, opposite, are pronounced e-ma- 
gine, pe-azza, &c.j servil, practis, treatis, respit, &c. 
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(d) O, followed by a consonant in a final syllable 
without accent, acquires the sound of short, or shut 
u, as heard in tub ; and if not in a final syllable, it 
approaches that sound. 

In a final syllable^ o is sounded decidedly as u : 
thus mammock, cassock, method, pistol, custom, 
author, carrot, ^c, are pronounced mammuck, cas- 
suck, methud, &c. 

The same sound is adopted in the numerous class 
of words ending in ^n, ^ton, and tion ; as tendon, 
bludgeon, syphon, million, champion, centurion, 
occasion, nation, &c. 

(e) O, notin a final syllable, approaches the sound 
of short u: command, conjecture, recollect, recom- 
mend. Consult Walker's Dictionary on these 
words. 

(f ) The sound of u which comes after /, j, 8, t, 
and d, circumstanced as in lute, sluice, juice, cen- 
sure, leisure, nature, verdure, wavers between the 
sound otuBs heard in rude, and that in cube,* 

(g) The words the, to, your, for, my, vary in tbeir 
sound according to their situation. 

When the precedes a word beginning with a 
vowel, the e is sounded plainly and distinctly; 
but when it precedes a consonant it has a short 
sound, little more than the sound of th without 
the e. This difference will be perceptible by com- 
paring the oil, the air, &c., witii the pen, tiiehand, 
&c. It is obvious in the following couplet : — 

" Some, foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the modems price." 

To, likewise, is pronounced long before a vowel, 
and short before a consonant. This distinction 

• See Smart's " Theory," &c. p. 37. 
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will be evident, by the following examples : to ask, 
to end, to open, to utter, to begin. ^One man 
went to Eton ; another went to London.' Care 
must be taken not to convert to into tUh, 

Your and for, when unaccented, have their 
vowels shortened into a sound like that heard in 
fur: *Give me joxxx fyur) hand; I wish for 
your fyurj help.'* 

When my is not accented, the y is pronounced 
as the y in ahly, lady. 



10. FAULTY PRONUNCIATION OF UNACCENTED 

VOWELS. 

E, I, 0, in unaccented syllables, are erroneously 
sounded like short u ; and u like «. 

I. In unaccented commencing syllables, 

e final in the syllable is improperly sounded like 
short u : 

event, ^c-vent ; especial, i^-special; before, i^/- 
fore; believe, 4!i/-lieve; beneath, ititn-neath/ 
peruse, piir-xM^e ; repent, r%-pent, &c. 

t final in the syllablef is improperly sounded 
VikeHh: bisect, ifiA-sect; direct, rfiiA-rect; digest, 
cft^A-gest ; mi-nute, mUh-JiutQ, &c. 

* Anotlier intermediate sound — namely, between the a in faU^ 
and u in fur, is sometimes given to the t in virtue, virgin, &c. ; 
but it is here omitted, on account of. its not being very generally 
adopted. 

t When f ends a syllable immediately before the accent, it is 
sometimes pronounced long, as mvi-tality, where the first syllable 
is sounded exactly like the first in vial; and sometimes short, as 
in digest, where me t is pronounced as if the word were written 
de-geet. Consult Walker's " Principles," No. 115 to 188 ; also 
Smart's <* Practical Grammar/' pp. 118, 134. 
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o final in die syllable is improperly sonnded like 
u :* obey, ub-hej ; oblige, u&-blige ; opinion, up- 
pinion ; society, MM-siety, &c. 

IL In unaccented middle syllables, 

ible ig i mp roperly aoonded like tMU: Tisible, Tis-ubble, Ac. 

il ul : fiEunilj, fkm-iillj, &c. 

ijy ffisy.* hypocrisy, hypooinflsyj&e. 

«Yy ittiy : charity, chiir-utty, kc, 

un : agony, agun-ny, kc. 

u e : particular, partic-e-lar, &c 

regular, reg-^lar, &c. 

monument, mon-e>ment. 

augury, aug-d-ry. 

III. In unaccented final syllables, 

ed is improperly changed into ud : wicked, wickfid, kc. 

d td: goapel, go^wl, kc 

emn umn : solemn, solumn, kc, 

ence tmee : patience, patiimoe, kc 

ent utU : mlent, ailimty Ac 

«t uz: wiahea, wiahnz, &c. 

ett U9 : goodness, goodnuss, kc. 

eth uth : sinneth, sinntdh, kc 

ip « — up : worship, worahi^ kc 

it ut : spirit, spirvt, kc 

ite ut : infinite, infinvt, kc 

aw ur : window, windatr, kc 

The termination fid is sometimes incorrectly 
pronounced with the short sound of the u / thus, 
beauti/fi/, dudfiU, &c., instead of beauti/ii//, 
dntifuJl. Covetous is sometimes pronounced 
covetshtM, for covetous. 



* The fluctuating sound of the o, noticed in p. 124, takes place 
when is followed by a consonant in the syllable. 

t ^ is properly soimded as u in .^lui/ unaccented syllables befoce 
r .' as in icriier, nader^ pronounced as if written writur^ r$mimr. 
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11. — SUPPRESSING UNACCENTED VOWELS WHERE 
THEY SHOULD BE SOUNDED^ AND SOUNDING 
THEM WHERE THEY SHOULD BE SUPPRESSED. 

The termination ED in the past tense and 
participle. 

Some observations on this subject will be found 
in a note on the sixth Sentence at the beginning 
pf the Morning Prayer. 

With respect to the suggestion that the verbal 
aiid participial ed should generally be sounded in 
reading the Church Service, it is deserving of re- 
mark, that, though most Clergymen admit it to be 
right in theory, very few are uniform in their prac- 
tice of it. They adhere to it with tolerable regu- 
larity, perhaps, in the unvaried parts of the Service, 
but they, frequently neglect it when reading the 
Psalms and Lessons, the Epistles and Gospels : so 
that the vowel in edis sometimes distinctly sounded 
in one part of the sentence, and suppressed in 
another. As this irregularity is exceedingly pre- 
valent, it ought to be ascribed to some general 
cause ; and such may be found possessing very ex- 
tensive, though secret influence, upon the practice 
of most readers. Their ear inclines them uncon- 
sciously to prefer those which are the more har- 
monious sounds, and the organs of speech naturally 
slide into that mode of pronunciation which is 
attended with least effort. 

And here a doubt naturally arises whether 
the objection which has been urged by Mr. 
Addison, and by most modern writers on elocution, 
against the clustering of consonants which is pro- 
duced by suppressing the vowels, may not have 
been carried too far. The elision of the-^ in the 
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verbal terminations edst, is indeed always harsh ; 
and [that in est is genendly so ; and, therefore, is 
seldom adopted. But the elision in the termination 
ed is, ia many cases, not at all harsh. The con- 
sonants may indeed have a crowded appearance to 
the eye, but they do not soond unpleasantly to the 
ear: for instance, the contracted words, sinned, 
oppressed, distressed, may be thought to be bar- 
barous in their look ; but the actual sound of them 
rhymes with toind and Ind, lest and rest — sounds 
which are surely not unharmonious. A similar 
remark may be extended to verbs in which / pre- 
cedes the terminational ed, as assembPd, settTd, 
troubTd, mingTdy MndPd, saddTd, sprinkTd, &c., 
the sounds of which, as they are usually pronounced 
in conversation, are not inferior in smoothness and 
ease of utterance to assemb4ed, self led, tnmb-led, 
&c., &c. 

The propriety of sounding or of suppressing the 
e in the participial and verbal termination ed, will 
depend upon the position of the word. The sup- 
pression will be proper when it will promote ease 
of utterance by lessening the number of unaccented 
syllables, or prevent an unpleasant tautophany. 

The suppression of the e in the following in- 
stances which occur in the Church Service, would 
perhaps either promote ease of utterance, or pre- 
vent harshness of sound : 

1. — ^Declar'd unto mankind — 

—our fathers have decl&r'd unto us — 

— number'd with thy s^nts — 

— sdv'd from our Enemies — 

— order'd by thy governance — 

— est&blish'd among us — 

— gdther'd together in thy name — 
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— ^scatter^d the proud — 
— ^promis'd to our forefathers. 
2. — ^visited and redeem 'd his people — 
— erred and are deceived — 
— afflicted or distressed. 

In conclusion it must be mentioned, that some 
Clergymen, and even some in the most dignified 
stations, never make any difference between the 
pronunciation in reading the language of Scripture 
and the Church Service, and that which is adopted 
on aU other occasions: conceiving that sufficient 
distinction is produced by a general solemnity of 
delivery. 

In the words aged, behved, blessed, cursed, 
learned, toinged, when used as adjectives, the 
final e is seldom suppressed even in common con- 
versation, except when compounded with another 
word: as *a fuU-ag'd horse, a sheath-wing'd 
insect.' It is certainly not to be suppressed in 
reading the Scriptures or the Liturgy. 

Adverbs formed by adding /y to participial adjec- 
tives ending in ed. Very often retain the sound 
of in those very words which suppressed it before 
the composition took place : thus, the e is sounded 
in assuredly, advisedly, unfeignedly, &c. 



12. — THE TERMINATION £L. 

E before /, in a final unaccented syllable, must 
always be pronounced distinctly: thus, rebel, 
chancel, model, angel, gospel, apparel, lintel, gravel, 
bowel, &c, 

K 
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The exceptions are shekel, weasel, ousel, navel, 
rood, snivel, hazel, pronounced as if written shiJde, 
weasle, &c. 



IS. — THE TERMINATION JK2V*. 

^before n, on the contrary, in a final unaccented 
syllable^ and not preceded by a liquid^ shonld 
generally be suppressed: as harden, garden, 
ln§rden, baunden, roughen, taken, shapen, sharpen, 
open, chosen, lighten, wheaten, heathen, strengthen, 
burden, smitten, begotten, graven, eleven, heaven, 
leaven, given, cloven, brazen, flaxen, &c.; pro* 
nounced hardn, gardn, burdn, &c. 

The same elision takes place in compounds, as 
gardner, burdnsome, &c. In the eight following 
words — hasten, chasten, fasten, listen, glisten, 
christen, moisten, often, soften, the t is sdent as 
well as the e. 

Even after a liquid, the e is sometimes sup- 
pressed: 9A in fallen, stolen, swollen; pronounced 
faUn, stoln, swoUn. 

The exceptions are few — hyphen, humen, aspen, 
paten, sloven; stuiden, kitchm, chicken, pattens, 
mittens. In these words the e is sounded ; in the 
last four, it has the sound of short t • 



14. — ^THE TERMINATONS IL AND IN. 

" /before final I and n must be carefully pro- 
nounced, the contrary utterance being gross and 
vulgar : pencil, vigil, pupU, grijffin, urchin, resin, 
germin, Latin. 



* The remarks under Section 18, 14, and 15 require the par- 
ticular notice of those who are inclined to follow the spelling as 
their guide in pronunciation. 
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Only four exceptions are admitted; namely, 
etnl, devH, raisin, and cousin, pronounced e-vl, 
det-vly rai-zn, cuz-znJ^* — Smart 

Most of the words ending in unaccented U and 
in, appear to be derived from the Latin, French, 
or Italian. It is probable that the persons who 
first introduced them into our language, introduced 
with them somewhat of the foreign mode of pro- 
nouncing these unaccented terminations ; which 
would become current, because it did not interfere 
with the sound of any other terminations pre- 
existing in the English tongue. Hence it may be 
inferred that the terminations il and in, have 
always been sounded distinctly. 

With regard to the exceptions, it is observable 
that devil and evil are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Of 
the former Johnson says, that, on account of its 
derivation, " it were more properly written Jtoe/." 
(In German, t is sounded e). Evil also ends with 
el in the original. Therefore it is not improbable, 
that, as in numerous other words terminating in d, 
the e has always been suppressed, and these two 
words have ever been sounded dev^vl and e-vL 
All orthoepists adopt this pronunciation. Walker, 
Smart, Webster, Jameson, &c. 

Cbusin is indeed a French word ; but from our 
national love of punning, it is not unlikely that it 
has in English been conunonly pronounced like 
the verb to cozen ,• — so, at least, it was in Shaks- 
peare's time ; Hotspur exclaims, 

" Why, what a deal of candied oouitesy 
This fiiwniiig greyhound then did pro£^r me ! 
Look—* JThm his mfant fortum came to age* — 
And • Omtk Harry iVfy/— and * kind coutiM •— 
The devil take such cozenbks !** 
K 8 
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15. — THE TKRXIXATIOS ON. 

The o is suppressed in die final nnaooented ^jl" 
lableoii, preceded bye, i,if,^,#, I, r/ asiniaeoit, 
beacon, deacon, beekom, reeiam ; pardom / capon/ 
prison, reason, season, treason, poison, erimuon, 
person, lesson; coiion/ blason, ftc, pronounced 
baen, beacn, &c. 

Walker remarks that ^ this suppression of the o 
nrast not be ranked amongst those careless abbre- 
Tiations found only among the Tulgar, but must be 
considered as one of those devious tendencies to 
brevity, which has worn itself a curren^ in the 
language, and has at last become a part of it. To 
pronounce the o in those cases where it is sup- 
pressed would give a singularity to the speaker 
bordering nearly on the pedantic ; and the atten- 
tion given to this singularity by the hearer would 
necessarily diminish his attention to the subject, 
and consequently deprive the speaker of some- 
thiuj? much more desirable." 

1^ exceptions, particularly observable in 
solemn speaking, are wuson, diapason, horizon, 
weapon. When x or n precedes tne t, ihe vowel 
is pronounced distinctly ; as in wanton, sexton; 
and frequently so after I in the names, Stilton, 
WHton, Melton, Milton. It is to be remembered, 
that in all these words the termination on is 
sounded un. 



16. — SUPPRESSING THE VOWEL-SOUND IN THE 
TERMINATIONS TION AND SION. 

''There is a vicious maimer of pronotmcing 
these terminations by giving them a sharp hiss. 
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wUch crashes the consonants together, and totally 
excludes the vowels, as if nation, occcuion, &c., 
were written na-shny occa^hny &c. These termi- 
nations, which are very numerous in the language, 
ought to be pronounced as distinctly as if written 
Jto^iUfit, oeeazhun.^^ — Walker. 



17. — SUPPRESSING T WHEN IT OCCURS BETWEEN 
TWO S'S- 

This fisiult is frequently observable in pro- 
nouncing the following words in the Church 
Service : lost sheep ^ Chris fs sake, hosts, requests, 
priests ; which are incorrectly sounded as if written 
ioss sheep, Chriss sake, hoss, rejuess, priess. A 
similar suppression of / is sometimes heard in 
saying subsance, instead of substance. 



18. — ^suppressing h where it ought to be 
sounded; and inversely. 

jET ought always to be sounded at the be^ning 
of words, except in the following and their com- 
pounds: heir, heiress, honest, honesty, honour, 
honourable, hour, herb, herbage, hospital, hostler, 
humble. In humour and its compounds, the first 
syllable is sounded as if written yew. 

A custom appears to be gradually prevailing of 
sounding the A in some of the words in the above 
list; viz. — herb, herbage, hospital, hostler, and 
humble. Those who adopt this innovation, per- 
haps are not aware of the cause of the other 
mode of pronunciation. All the words begin- 
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ning with a silent A, are derived from French 
words, in which that letter is not sounded. It 
is therefore probable that the custom of omit- 
ting the h has continued ever since the first 
introduction of the words after the Norman 
conquest. This influence of derivation will ex- 
plain why the A has hitherto been silent in herb 
and herbage (those words being borrowed from 
the French), and why it has always been sounded 
in herbal, herbalist, herbarist, herbaus, herbtd, 
herbaceous, herbescent — words derived from the 
Latin« 

** They who are endeavouring to correct the 
habit of omitting the aspirate A generally stop 
when they come to that letter, in order to draw in 
a large quantity of breath, which they expel with 
violence. An attention to correct speakers will 
amend both these faults." — Smart 



19. — SUPPRESSING H BEFORE W/ ALSO IN SHE/ 
AND IN THE TERMINATION 2H. 

The aspirate A is often improperly suppressed, 
particularly in the pronunciation of the capital, 
where we do not find the least distinction between 
while and vnle, whet and wet, &c. In the pro- 
nunciation of words beginning with wh, we ought 
to breathe forcibly before we pronounce the w, as if 
the words were written hoo^Ue, hoo^et, &c. 

The principal exceptions are who, whose, whom 
(pronounced hoc, hooze, hoom), whoever, whoso, 
whosoever, whomsoever y whole, w1u>Uy, wholesale; 
wholesome, wholesomely, wholesomeness ; whoop 
— ^in all which the w is silent. 
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The h is sometimes improperly omitted in pro- 
nouncing words beginning with skr ; thus $hr^, 
shrink^ shrunk, &c., are occasionally sounded as 
if written $riU, Brink, srunk, &c. 

The aspirate is likewise dropt by some speakers 
in the terminational th; they pronounce mM, 
sixthly, &c.n as if written sixt, sixily, &c. These 
two latter faults are common, though unnoticed 
by Walker. 



20. — SOUNDING R TOO STRONGLY OR TOO FEEBLY. 

** R has two sounds in our language ; one which 
may be called rough, and the other smooth. The 
smooth r ought to be employed only at the end of 
words ; as in bar, lore, bard, dirt, storm ; and at 
the end of syllables, when r or a vowel does not 
immediately follow in the next syllable ; as in 
har^ter, infarm-er, heart-en. In every other case 
the rough r (accompanied with a forcible propul- 
sion of the breath and voiced is to be used ; as in 
red, a-round, barrel, (r is followed by r in another 
syllable^, jperi/ (r is followed by a vowel in another 
syllable), tyrant, bring, proud, dethrone. In 
London, we are too liable to substitute the smooth 
r in the place of the rough; and, even in its 
proper situation, we often pronounce the smooth 
r with so little exertion in the organs as to make 
it scarcely anything more than the sound of a as 
h^d m father. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
r, where it ought to be smooth, receives too strong 
a jar of the tongue, and is accompanied with too 
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strong a breathing. We hear storm, farm, &c. 
prononnced sometJbing like slaw -rum, far^um^^ 

The fc^wing are conmion instances in which 
the r is by some ^eakers entirely suppressed r 
first is converted into Aw/, whsrefare into whuffore, 
perhaps into pehaps, perform into peform , mercy 
into mussy, &c. 

When a word ending with smooth r is followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel (as bare Mote, 
nor all your arts\ r appears to be in the same 
situation as r in barrd and peril. In this case, 
Mr Smart recommends the use of the rongh r, 
but not with force. — *^ Practical Grammar,^ p. S04» 



21. SUFPBESSINO THB SOTTNB OF THS FINAI* 

CONSOKANTS. 

''One great cause of indistinctness in reading, 
is sinking the sound oi final consonants, when they 
are followed by words beginning witii vowds, 
and of some when the next woia begins with a 
consonant.'' — Walker. 

The d in and\& always to be sounded when a 
vowel begins the next word, and particularly when 
that word is the article an. 

' '' When consonant-sounds of different formation 
immediately succeed each other, the (organs must 
eompletdy finish one, before tbsy begin to form 
the next. If this rule is not attended to, the 
articulation will not be sufficientiy strong. This 
active separation of the organs in order comjdetely 

* Smart's '^Practical Grammar of BngHah Proaonoiation/* 
pp. 237) 238 ; where will "be found some very usefiil directionB 
respectmg the method of curing a defeotire utterance of the r. 
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to finish the consonant^ will^ when it is a mnte^ 
make the ear sensible of a kind of rebounding. 
Supposing the following sentence were to be read : 
* He received the whole of the rent before he parted 
with the landi* we shall immediately perceive the 
superior distinctness of pronouncing it with the i 
and d finished by a smart separation of the organs^ 
and somewhat as if written^ ^ He receive-de the 
whole of the ren-te before he parted-de with the 
lan-de.^ The judicious reader will observe that this 
rule must be followed with discretion^ and that the 
final consonant must not be so pronounced as to 
form a distinct syllable ; this would be to commit 
a greater error than that which it was intended to 
prevent : but as it may with confidence be asserted 
that audibility depends chiefly on articulation^ so 
it may be affirmed that articulation depends much 
on the distinctness with which we hear the final 
consonant; and trifling therefore as this obser- 
vation may appear at first sight, when we consider 
the importance of audibility^ we shall not think 
any thing that conduces to such an object below 
our notice/' — Walker. 



22. — THE TERMINATIONAL NO. 

The terminational ng sound upon the following 
vowel exacdv as they do in singer and bringer ; 
no sound of the g should be heard, as in anger and 
finger. 

Ex. — ^Bring-all, among-us, &c. — Smart. 



T6. — INTERJUNCTION. 

"In the pronunciation of a sentence, the 
breath and voice, between the pauses of sense. 
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ought to be in continiial flow, and the begmning 
sonnd of one word to follow the final sound of 
another without break or interruption." This is 
called by Mr. Smart, ihtbrjunction. For ex- 
ample, in the following sentences, the words con- 
nected by hyphens are to be interjoined in pro- 
nunciation : — 

" Let-the-words-of-my-mouth, and-the-medita- 
tions-of-my-heaitbe-always-acceptable-unto-thee." 

''Bising-simultaneouslyat-the-irreTerential-men- 
tion-of-their-leaderVname, they-swore-revenffe." 

'^ An-inalienable«eIigibility-of-election, which- 
was-of-an-authority-that-could-not-be-disputed, 
rendered-the-interposition^fhis-friends altogether- 
8uperer<^fatory.'* 

ConsuU Smart's '' Theory of Elocution/' p. 46 ; 
likewise the valuable remarks in his ^^ Practical 
Grammar of English Pronunciation/* p. S97. 



GUIDiLKCS IN PRONUNCIATION. 

L — Custom is the first guide in pronunciation: 
e.g., the diphthong ea is commonly sounded like 
e; therefore analogy would require greiU to be 
pronounced greet ; but custom, with very rare 
exceptions, decidedly prefers grate. 

The old school of actors, before Grarrick's time, 
'' Could not find in their mind 
"TocaUitwInd; 
'^ But could find in their mmd 
"TocaU itwmd.'* 
Custom, however, has since decided to be (short 
in tolnd. 

U. — ^Analogy is the second ^de. When 
custom varies, ascertain howa sinuLar combination 
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of letters in other words is pronounced: e^g., most 
persons pronounce amona as if it were written 
amung; some, however^ follow the spelling, and give 
the alphabetic sound to the o. But as in the syllable 
mong in the words monger , mongrel, the sound 
of ti is substituted, analogy is in favour of adopting 
the same sound in among. — On the same principle, 
censure is to be pronounced as if written oenskure, 
because sure, surely, surety, &c., are sounded as if 
there were an A in the words. — Dissyllables, com- 
pounded with the syllable " ward,** are accented 
on the^r^^ syllable ; as backward, fonoard ; tqh 
ward, downward; homeward; onward; north- 
ward, southward ; eastward, westward, — ^therefore 
analoj?y requires that the accent should be laid on 
the first syllable of tdward rather than on the 
second. The authority of all pronouncing diction- 
aries supports the same conclusion* In poetry, 
the word is generally pronounced as a mono- 
syllable. — ^Is it foref&ther, or forefather ? As the 
accent is on the first syllable in godfather, grand- 
father, and stqhfather, analogy justifies the accent 
on the first syllable o{f6re father. 

Guidance may also be oDtained in some doubt- 
ful instances by obsenring the strong tendency in 
pronunciation to shorten in compoiinded words the 
yowel or diphthong which is lon^ in the primitiye : 
— thus, ndtion, ndtional ; Christ, Christian ; 
globe, gldbular ; mead, miadow, &c. — [See Appen- 
dix, p. 118.] On this principle the a is shortened 
in sdcrament and sdcnfice, and the o is shortened 
in kndwledge, 

III, — ^Derivation, either firom words in our 
own or in a foreign language. When Analogy 
fails, or is conflicting, men consult Derivation. 
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For instance, as o receives its alphabetic sound 
in orer and weriy some speakers give it the 
same sound in cojoeri ; but the derivation of that 
word from cover will decide the correct pronun- 
ciation to be c&v-ert, — ^Again, is it frontlet or 
frunUet ? In some words the syllable ont has the 
alphabetic sound of the Oy either lon^, as in the 
contracted word donH^ or short as in font and 
frontier ; but as frontlet is derived iroxn front y in 
which, as well as in affront and confron^y o is 
usually sounded as Uy the derivative should be 
pronounced like the primitive. — Is it discrepancy y 
or discrepancy f The derivation of the word from 
the Latin dhcripOy and discripantioy supplies a 
reason, which all orthoepists admit, for not laying 
the accent on the second syllable. 

IV. — Pbrspicxiity, When neither analogy nor 
derivation will guide, regard should be paid to 
perspicuity ; e.g.y if a in haling (dragging) receives 
the alphabetic sound, the word is liable to be 
confounded with hailing (calling to, speaking to). 
This doubt wiU be prevented u the word is pro- 
nounced as if written hauling. In this instance a 
regard to derivation will assist ; as the word hale 
is derived from the French verb holer y the sound 
of the a in the English word may be allowed to 
resemble that of the French vowel. — ^Fifly years 
ago dome was frequently pronounced doom ; so 
that the doom of St* Paul's might mean either its 
fate or its roof. Begard to the spelling now 
prevents such a mistake, and produces perspicuity. 

V. — Euphony, or ca«e ofutteranccy will decide 
the pronunciation in regard to the place of the 
accent in some doubtftil cases. The words cor- 
f^ptiblcy acceptablsy perceptiblOy susceptible, are 
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more easily pronounced with the stress on the 
second syllable rather than on the^r*^. — The word 
pronunciation is smoother when the c is sounded 
as s, not as sh/ and the word pronounced as if 
written pronunseashon, not pronunsheashon. The 
repetition of the hissing sound of the sh is un- 
pleasant 

VI. — Oethoepists. When custom yaries, and 
opposite inferences may be drawn from the con- 
sideration of analogy, derivation, or euphony, then 
let the agreement of the majority of orthoepists 
decide. The chief of these writers are Walker, 
Perry, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Webster.* 
The word * orthoepist ' is more easily pronounced 
with the accent on the second syUable than on 
both first and third. Orthoepist requires less 
effort in utterance than ortho-episU The accent 
is laid on the second syllable in several other 
similar compounds, orthogonal, orthography, or- 
thol^ogy, orthometry. 



♦ WebfltcrV Dictionary contains a very useful " Synopsis of 
Word* differeutly pronounced by dilfcrent oilhocpisU." 
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A List of Wobds, occxTSBiNa m the Sckiptubbs, to be pro- 

NOUNCBD ACCOBDINa TO THE AuTHOBITY OF WaLKBR AND 

LATB& WjaiTEHs.— {N.B. Where they differ, the opinion of the 
majority is followed.) 

*** The figoroB refer to the preceding sections. 

The accented syllahle is distinguished hy the acute accent. 
A. 

A, article, short, not S, as in the Aha I ah-hah* 

first letter of the alphabet Albeit, aU-bS-it 

Abhor, (A to be sounded) Alienate, di^-ym-aU > 0*) 

Above, abii»j not above Almighty, aU-migh'-ty 

Absolve, (« like t) Almond, &-^mund (a as in far) 

Absolution, (« sharp) Alms, anu (a as in far) 

Accep'-table Aloes, al-^fu 

Ac-cess' A'men', (a as in fate) 

Accomplish, (o as in not) Among, amuny' ^ 

Acknowledgey ak-nol^'l&iye^ Amos^Bt, amumyat 

Ad-ver-tise And, not end 

Accep-table.]— Walker regretted that, in his time, this word had 
shifted its accent from the second to the first syllable. It would 
have afforded him satisfEu^on to have known that the principle 
which he recommended has latterly so much prevailed, as to have 
nearly restored the original pronunciation. His general rule is, 
that when p or e occurs berore t, in words of four syllables, or 
more than four, (as in perceptibley aueeeptihU, eorrupiible, tneor- 
rtiptibley refractoty, refectory^ perfunctory^ ftc.)* ease of utterance 
is much promoted by laying the accent on the syllable ending with 
the poT e. 

ibid.] — ^The faulty conversion of oiM^into mm^ is sometimes heard 
among those who wish to avoid the opposite fiiult of making and 
emphatic. 

Amen.] — In chanting, ah-men is more vocaL If it receives that 
sound in reading under the supposition that it is the true sound of 
the letter in the original language, consistency would require the 
second syllable to be pronoun^ as if written mene — ah-mene. 
Ttaa pronunciation is said to have been already introduced in 
some places. 
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Answer, hnnoer 

Ant, (a as in fat) 

Any, m-ny 

Apostle, apoa'-al (o as in not) 

ApoetoUo, ap''08'tol^^ie 



Arch-angel, ark-mufel 
Are, or (a as in far) 
AuUiorily, aw^thor-ity 
Awkward, awh-wurd 



B. 



"BzAid^had 

Balm, ham (a as in far) 

Bap-tize% not bap'-tize 

Bath, (a as in far) 

Because, (« as z) 

B6-he-nioth 

Behoye, behoove 

Be-lieve, not blieve 

Beneath, be-nethe {th as in this) 

Besom, bi-zum 



Betroth', he-truth,, {Jth as in thin) 

Bier, beer 

Boiled (o as in tio) 

Bos6m, booz-um 

Both, not bo-ath 

Break, brake 

Brethren, not bruthren, not 

breth^-e-ren 
Burial, ber-re-al 



Calf;«j/(aasin/ar) 
Calm, eatky (a as in far) 
Castle, eassle 
Catch, not keteh 
Catholic, (a as in eat) 
Censure, eenahure • (^) 
Chamber, ehame-bur 
Chamberlain, ehame-bur-lin 
Charity, (a as in ehat) 
Chasten, eJuue-sn ^^ 
Chastity* 

Chastisement, ehUe'-tiz-ment ' 
Children, not ehildern 
Christianity, Ckrie'te-dn'tty* 
Clothes, elothze or eloze 



Concu-piscence 
Condemn, (fi silent) 
Conduit, kun-dit 
Conquer, kong-kur 
Conqueror, kong-kwr-ur 
Con'-trite 
Cor-rup'-tible 
Courteous, not eurtyua 
Covert, ku/v-vurt ' 
Covetous, hw-e-tua ' 
Could, (/ silent) 
Couldest (/ and e silent) 
Coulter, koletur 
Cru-el, not erodl 
Cruse, krooz 



Deacon, de-kn ^* 
Defend', not difend 



De-liv'-er, not di-Hv-er 
Demon, demun ^^ 



Any.] — Befer to the remarks under the word * many .' If there is 
reason for continuing to pronounce that word mennf/, enny will 
be admitted on the score of affinity. 

Corruptible,] See note on * acceptable.' 
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Decease, a not z 
Design, de-ame f not z) 
Desist, de-aiat (not z). 
De-spite' 
Deuteron'omy 
Devil, <««;'/ 1« 
Devilish, dmhvl-iah ^^ 



Diamond, di-a-mund^^ 
Discern, diz-zem' 
Dissemble, not dizzemble 
IhsxLgkty draft 

Drought, drout, not drouth^ nor 
draut 



£, 



Ear, not year 

Ecclesiastic, ec-^-zhe-aa^-tie ^ 
Either, erther^ or either 
Em-e-rods, {em as in thetiC) 
Endow, oto as in doum^ not as 

in bkw 
Engine, erytn 



Epistle, e-pia-al 

Ere, air 

Errand, not arrand 

Evil,i^-^P* 

Ewe, ytf 

Ever-las'-ting 

Ez'-orcist 



F. 



Father, {a as mfar) 

Fellow, JW-fo (o as in fio) 

Figure, y^-yur 

First-fruits 

Flay, not^ 

Follow, (fol-lo (o as in no) 

¥o%/oke 



For6 'fathers 

Forge 

Forget, not f or git "^ 

Formwith, {th as in thin) 

Frailty, /ra/#-<y 

Front, fruni "^ 

FronUet»>rtm^/tf^ 



Deuter6nomy.]^According to analogy, in all other words com- 
pounded with deutero, the third syllable is accented : deuterdga- 
tniat, daut$r6gamy, deuterdpathy, deuterdacopy. 

Either.] — ^The general sound of ei in English words is aor e^ 
there being only four words, heightf aleight, hetgh-ho^ and aider, 
in which it has the sound oi t. To give it this sound in either 
and neither is a modem &shion, contra^ to the strongest analogies, 
and discountenanced by most orthoepiste and many public speakers, 
who agree in preferring ether and nether. The words come from 
the Saxon ; therefore ei in the first syllable is not the Greek diph- 
thong El. 

Everlasting.]— In this word, the primary accent may be trans- 
ferred to the firat syllable of ' ever,' if the sentiment should require 
it. (Grant's Gram., p. 167.) 

Endow.] — In all the derivations, doweTf dowery^ dowageTf&c, 
the same sound of ow is adopted. 

Forefathers.] — ^According to the majority of orthoepists. 
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G. 



God, f as in not) 
Gold (o as in no) 
Gourd, goarde 



Hallelujah, haUeluyah 
Hallow, (a as in /on) 
Half; A«/ (as in /ar) 
Hatred (not ha-ter-e^ 
Have, (Aof?) 

Heard, herd (« as in met) 
Hearth, harth 
Height, hitCy not highth 
Heresy, not her-e-zy 
Herewith^, {Jth as in thin) 



Great, grate 
Greaves, greves 
Gross, (o as in »o) 



H. 



Heretofore, here-toO'f6re 
Hinder, aclj. 
Hindennost 
H^m-age 

Humble (A silent)i8 
Hundred, not htmderd 
Hymn, him 
Hypocrisy, («not2) 
Hypocrite, hyp-o-erit 
Hysop, his^'zup 



I, not aye 
Idol, ididy not idle 
Incarnation, not incurnation 
Infinite, in-fo-nit ^ 



Inspiration, insperation* 
Instead, insted'y not instid' 
Iron, i-um 
Issue, ieh'shu^ (*) 



Jealousy, (a not zj 



Justice, not jestiee "^ 



K. 



Knowledge, nol-ledge ^ 

L. 

Leasing, leazing L^p'er 

Length (^ sounded), not lenth Leprosy, (« not zJ 

God.] — ^The short o and the d must be distinctly sounded, so 
that the word may never be corrupted into Oad^ Oaudj Gode, or Got. 

Great.] — Custom is so decided in pronouncing ea in this word 
like ea in pear and bear, that to sound it otherwise is generally 
considered affectation. 

Hale. 1— In the pronunciation of this word orthoepists seem to 
be equally divided. Saul best distinguishes it from to haii. 
L 
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Libertines, Zib'-et-tins 
Linen, lin-nin 
Lord, ^0 as in mrj 



Luxnrjr, luk^-shury ^ 
Luxurious, lug^zu^rioua ^ (') 



Manjr, meimy 
Manifold, mainl-e-fcld 
Master, fa as mfarj "^ 
Marry, /a as in mat^ not far) 
Mediator, mi'de-O'twr ^ (*) 



Medicine,, med-e-ain 
Merchant, not marchant 
Mine, not tntn 
Miracle, ft as inpinj 



Nature, na^Uhure ^ 
Natural, na(f'Uhu-rdl ^ 
National, naah-un-dl ^ 
Neither, nether or nither 



N. 



Nephew, newu 
None, nun 
No^table, not nU-able 



0. 



Oaths, othi fthna in thisj 
Obeisance, obd-eanee 
Ob-tain, not ohe-tam 
Oblige, o-blidge 
Of-fences, not o-feneee 
Often, o/-/fi" 



One, wun^ 

OhioQyWtime^ 

Only, owrUyy not (inly 

Op-press, not o^ess 

Or-di-na-ry or ord-na-ry 



Lord.] — Care must be taken to sound the o and r distinctly and 
fully in this word, to prevent it from being chained into such 
sounds as the following, which are ocasionally heard: Zard^ 
Ziird, Zod, Zode^ Zorud, Zud^ Zaud. 

Many.] — General custom &YOurs this pronunciation, which has 
probably always been the sound of the word, derived from the 
Saxon word nuenig. Amongst old writers it was often written 
mmie or m$yny. 

Manifold.]— Etymology would require this word to be pro- 
nounced mennyfbld, but custom decides otherwise. Asiimlar 
deviation prevails in the preposition td-^arda, in which o has its 
regular soimd, though the primitive word to is sounded like the 
adveri) too. 

Ndtable.l — i.^. remarkable. Notable signifies careful or buttling. 

Neither.]— See remarks under the word < either.' 
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ParadiBe, ^a as in mat) 
Pardon, jMir-(^ ** 
Pardonable, par-dn-a-hl " 
Pardoning, par-dn-ing ^* 
Pa'-rent, not par-mt 
Parliament, par-U-ment 
Path fa as in /or; ^Aas in^AtV 
Paths, pathz [th as in this) 
Pa-tri-arch a («») 
Perform ^o as in not) 
Peril, p^r^'il, not pur-il 
Perhaps (A to be sounded) 
Person, per-m ^^ 
Persuasion, per-sua-zhtm * (•) 
Persuasire, (» sharp *) 
Pitied, iH^u?«(«») 
Pour, pore 

Pomegranate, pum-siran'-nat 
Po'-t^-tate 
Pre-cept 



Preside, (« not s) 
President pree-u-drnt > 
Prison, priz-m ** 
Prisoner, priz-ztp-ur " 
Process, prUa'^esa 
Prophecy, 8, prof-fe-se 
Prophesy, v. prof-fi-H 
Propitiation, prO'piah-e'd-ahun 

Froying, i?roo9tii^ 
Psalm, 8am (a as in /or) 
Psalmist, stU-misty (a as in far) 
Psalmody, saT-mo-de (a as in 

M) 
Ptinish, not poo-nish 
Ptmishment, not poo-niah-tnent 
Pursue, iwr-rti, •(*) not purshu 
Tnah^pooah 
Put, (tt as in buU) 



Q. 

Quantity, (a Hke o in not) ^ 



R. 



J ra-zn 

Bather (a as in/aQ not ruther 
Bayening, rH-vn-inff 
Reason, re-zn, not re-aun ^* 



Reasonable, re-zn-a-bl ^* 
Revolt, (o as in ^o/^) 
Rule, rool, not r«-M/<J ' 



Sab&oth Sabbath-day, (only one accent) 

* 5^ in the adjective termination aive is always sharp and 
hissing. 

Sab&oth.] — As custom varies in the pronunciation of this purely 
Hebrew word, the authority of the Masoretic punctuation induces 
some to pronounce it Sa-ba-oth ; by which mode it is prevented 
from being confounded with Sabbath, 

Skbbath-day.] — ^When two substantives are compcunded, one 
accent is commonly used instead of two. ** Thus we should say, , 
the todr m^niaterf if there were no other ministers of state beside 
that one ; but as tiiere are others, we say the wdr-miniater^ with 
a reference to the others." — Smart. On the same principle, only 
one accent is given to Sdbbath-daf/y mdn-aervantj mdid-aervantj 
jiLdgmmt-aeaiy &c. 

l2 
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S&c-ra-ment * 

S&c-ra-oieiitral ^ 

Sacrifice, «. aak-kre-Jke ^ 

Salyation, not aulvation 

Satan 

Says, 8ez 

Scarceness (a as in fate) 

Schism, stzm 

Scourge, skurye {uqbvbl tub) 

Season, 8e-zn ^' 

Second^ aek-kund, not aek-knd 

Seethe, {th as in this) 

Selves, not aiikea^ nor 8d-vea 

Sepulchre, s^'-tU-ktviTy (t« as in 

tub) 
Sew, sow 

Shall, neither shuU nor shmol 
Shalt, not shtdt 
Shew, show 
Shone, 8h6n ^ 
Should, (/ silent) 
Shouldest, (/ and $ silent) 



SM-er 

Soften, aof'fn " 

Sojourn, 86-jwrn (« as in tub) 

Soioumer, at-jum-ur 

Solace, sbV-lm 

Sov'ereign, sW-r-in 

Spirit, not aper-ity nor apur-it 

Staves, pi. of ataj] rhymes with 

ealvea * 

Starry, (a as in /ar) 
Strength (y sounded) 
Subject', verb 
Subjec'-ted, part. adj. 
Subtil, auttl 
Subtilly, auilff 
Subtilty, aut'tl-ty 
Such, not aeteh "^ 
Suffice, at^ffize 

Suit, not «Atf^««(*) 

Sworn, {pB&no; to sounded) 

Synagogue, ain-a-gog 



T&b-ret 
Talk, tawk 
Terrible, not turrxbUe 
Testimony, teatimun-y^ 
Thanks, not thenka ^ 
Thanks'-giving (accent on the 

first) 
Than, not then ^ 



Thraldom, thrawl-dum 
T6ward, (o as in no) 
T6wards, tO-urdz 
Treason, tre-en ^^ 
Treasonable, tre-zn-a-bl 
Tr«th 

Truths, fth as in thinj 
True, troOf not ire-ew "^ 



Underneath, undernethe^ fth as in thiaj 



Sa-tan.]--The first a is long in the Hebrew. Care must be 
taken not to pronounce it as if spelt Sa^tn. 

Staves.]— This pronunciation, which analogy justifies, is adop- 
ted by some who are generally considered very correct speakers. 
Walker makes it rhyme with eavea. 
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Value, val-yoOj not valoo 
Venison, ven-m 
V^r-y, not viir-ri/ 
Victuals, vittlz 



Virtue, vir-tahu « 
Virtuous, vir-tshu-tu^ 
Volume, vol-yume 
Vouch-safe', (eh sounded) 



W. 



"Walk, wauk 
"Wast, tpost 
"Weapon, xjo^p-ptm ^® 
"Were, «?^r, not ware 
Whereof; hujare-of (o as in not) 
Wherefore, hwari-fore 
Whereunto, hware-un-tod 
Who, hoo 
"Whom, hoom 
"Whose, hoose 
"Whole, hoU 
"Wholly, hoU-ly 
Wicked, wik-id 
Wickedness, toik-id-^teas 



Wi-li-ness 
With, {th as in thiij 
Womb, ivoom 
Women, ivtm-mm 
Wonder, wander * 
Wont, wunt ; not want 
Worship, wurahip * 
Would, wood 
Wouldest, {} and e silent) 
Wound, woond 
Wrap, not ivrop 
Wrath, rawth 
Wrestle {t silent) 
Wroth, rothy (0 as in not) 



Y. 

Tea, ya Tours, {a as z) 

Tellow, yel-lo Youths, (th as in thin) 

Yonder, not yonder ^ yender^ nor 
ytmder 



Zealot, z^l-ut ^ 



Zealous, z^l-ua 



Venison.] — ^Walker advises that this word should be a tri- 
syllable in reading the language of Scripture ; but general custom 
is against him. If bis suggestion were adopted, a similar prin- 
ciple ought to be extended to victuala, and buaineaa. 

Weapon.] — Wep-^y according to Walker. 
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